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READERS WRITE 





In Defense of Mae West 

It makes my blood boil when I hear 
criticisms of the radio skit in which Mae 
West took part (PATHFINDER, Jan. 1). 
I heard that program and enjoyed it. 
Believing that I am an average American, 
I think that there are millions more that 
did, too. 

The thing is that all of them are appar- 
ently keeping quiet and you are hearing 
only from those who for some reason 
didn’t use their common sense and turn 
off their radios. Why did they listen to 
it if they thought it was “profane, inde- 
cent, vulgar, filthy, dirty, sexy and insult- 
ing to the American public”? .. 

E. Knowlton 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pro and Con on Eire 

Thank you for your article on Eire 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 25) .. . “May God 
put the luck on ye throughout the new 
year.” 

Robert O’Reilly 
Chicago, Ill. 

Yes, it is too bad Ireland is in such a 
fix. But why blame England so much for 
that country’s misery? . 

Louise Dunham 
Portland, Ore. 

I congratulate you on your splendid ar- 
ticle, “Eire”’ Every man through whose 
veins courses a fighting Irish corpuscle 
will be grateful to you, for it is one of 
the truest accounts I have ever read out- 
side the shores of Eire. 

M. Kelly 


Seattle, Wash. 
* ° 

You say that the new constitution of 
Eire bears a striking resemblance to that 
of the United States. With that I dis- 
agree. 

The President will not be “popularly 
elected,” but will probably be selected and 
appointed by the Dail, or in some other 
way not yet decided upon. The Senate, 
previously elected by the people, has 
functions at present vague and indefinite 
and its members will also be selected or 
appointed. The original vocational plan 
of selection was dropped, and now other 
plans are being considered . 

This is just to keep the record straight 
on these matters, 

P. J. Fielding 

St. George, N. Y. 
unt to keep the record straight: (1) PATHFINDER 
that structurally, Eire’s new constitution re- 
~~ that of this country, then went on to point 
out that ‘in other respects, Eire’s constitution re- 
sembles more closely the European system of cabinet 
ernment.”’ (2) the new-constitution states: ‘‘The 
dent shall be elected by direct vote of the people.” 
(3) eleven members of the Seanad Eireann, or Senate, 

l be appointed by the Taoiseach, or prime min- 
ister, but the other 49 will be elected under a voca- 
tional plan of selection carefully outlined in the con- 
stitution. (4) The Senate, as part of the Oi tas, 
or national parliament, has ‘‘sole and exclusive 


pers of making laws for Eire,” and every bill 
¢ Dail must be sent ” the Senate for passage 


before it becomes law.—Ed 








More on the Ever-Normal Granary 
Referring to the ever-normal granary 
mentioned in your letters column of De- 
cember 25, | would add that if ever there 
was logic or wisdom manifest in the hu- 
man desire for safety and security, it is in 
planning for the rainy day. The farmer 
who depends on stock-brokers to fix the 
price of the grain he raises for his own 
bread and that of his neighbors, and is 
satisfied with the results, needs a guar- 

dian to bring him in out of the rain. 


The writer who stated that he believed 
it visionary and impractical to carry sur- 
pluses over to insure supplies at a sta- 
bilized price must be in the grain or 
brokerage business . . . The only possible 
excuse for an unstable or fluctuating mar- 
ket is the opportunity it offers for the 
market gamblers to bleed both producer 


and consumer... 
F. E. Palmer 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Science, Machines, Labor 

In your “Still a Question” editorial of 
December 25th, I think you said just what 
was needed and in the right way. Men 
like Dr. Millikan are so absorbed in their 
studies and so remote from the common 
people that the importance of the imme- 
diate future does not press upon them. 
They forget how short a time it takes to 
starve, or by undernourishment to impair, 
the constitution of a growing child. 

Bertha Strong Cooley 

South Deerfield, Mass. 


7 . . 


I am much interested in the article, 
“Invention’s Defenders” and your com- 
ments on it. I well remember what Dr. 
Compton said in this connection a num- 
ber of years ago, as well as the views 
of other teachers in schools of technology 
and also the «publications sponsored by 
the American Manufacturers’ Association. 
What these persons say makes me very 
sad because it shows that scientists are 
no different from the ignorant lower 
classes. The slightest aspersion directed 
toward their class rouses their anger. I 
have no prejudice against science and 
technology. I freely admit that our won- 
derful civilization is based on what the 
scientists and inventors have given us; 
but to petulantly deny that there could 
be any evil whatever resulting from the 
use of machinery is rather close to nar- 
row-mindedness and bigotry .. . 

D. Davidson 
Chicago, Ill. 
* . . 

- It seems to me that there is one 
distinction regarding invention that may 
not be realized by the average layman. 
That is that there are two kinds of in- 
vention—“labor-saving” and “labor-cre- 
ating.” 

I have in mind a small plant employ- 
ing about 40 workers directly and per- 
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haps 50 more indirectly. This plan: 
in operation today due to a labor-cre. 
invention, and — not operate or 
duce at a profit it were not for 2% 
30 labor-saving inventions. In . 
words, it takes both labor-creating i 
labor-saving inventions to make emp 
ment today. lLabor-saving inventi 
keep down costs, shorten the work. 
day and reduce his drudgery. L. 
creating inventions make more jobs 

To my notion, the whole trouble is : 
we have gone ahead faster with our |a}) 
saving inventions than we have with oy; 
labor-creating inventions. I think 
basic reason for that is that folks 
lazy. They will think of ideas to «+ 
out of work but are afraid of those that 
make more work .. 

Louise M. Crise 

Danville, Ohio 


[As PATHFINDER reported, Drs. Millikan, Cc: 
ton and Weidlein ‘‘struck out against those whx 
tack science for perfecting labor-saving devices 
destroy jobs. Invention, they said, create 
industries and opens up new jobs for far greate 
bers of men than those displaced by machines 


A Correction 

Thank you for your editorial comm 
coucerning the points raised by Willi. 
Tobias Butler in his article “Ar 
ican Political Dynamics” (PATHFIND! 
Nov. 27). Mr. Butler sent you 
copy of a reprint of his article, w! 
appeared in our magazine, Dynu 
America, issue of November, 1937. 
are primarily concerned with your st: 
ment: “Mr. Butler, who describes him 
as a ‘New York Public Relations cou: 
and who has had a ‘long and distinguis}: «| 
career in American politics,’ etc.” . 
The description quoted is not Mr. Butler 
own, but that of the editor of Dynu 
America. We know Mr. Butler to be a 
fine and modest gentleman, without 
inflated ego your statement would }+ai 
your readers to believe is Mr. Butler’ 

Irving B. Altma 
Editor 

Dynamic America, 
New York, N. Y. 


They Like Us 

I have always liked PATHFINDER 
even liked it when I first saw it adverti 
... You give the most amazing ret 
for a small amount of money. Your ed 
rial policy is to be appreciated and 
mired. You are too patient with faul'- 
finding, to which you should rarely 
subjected. 

As far as I am concerned, I hope t)iat 
the people who help PATHFINDER 
continue as a publication may have a }: 
and prosperous time ahead in whic! 
furnish the reading public with a m 
needed publication. 

Amiee B. Mars 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
* . . 

It is a pleasure to get hold of a pa; 
that is not following the path of t! 
Evil Spirit, the Great God Gimme. 

Walter Wrightma: 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


. * * 


I have always read the editorial « 
umns of your paper with much pleasu'* 
and profit, but I am bound to say t! 
the prophecies that you make for 193% 
in your issue of January I cap the clima‘ 
The laugh I got out of it is worth t!: 
price you charge for the paper. 

W. T. Riner 
Roanoke, Va. 
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JEWS— 


Endless Persecution Dogs an Ancient People 


tine last week, armed British sol- 
‘rs kept watch for violence between 
s and Arabs, 


ye flat-topped buildings in Pales- 


On a snow-coated hillside near 
Budapest, Hungary, Nazi propagan- 


dists eried: “Out with the Jews!” and 

cipitated a riot among ski enthu- 

sts in which 50 persons were in- 

ed. 

In Bucharest, King Carol received 

cablegram from the United Ruma- 
ian Jews of America, urging him to 
protect their brethren in Rumania. 

In New York City, Rabbi J. M. Wise 
of the Joint Committee for aiding Jews 
n Europe shook his head. “At no time 

1ce the World war,” he lamented, 
“has the plight of the Jews been more 

tical than it is today.” 

Marked by fear, violence and de- 
spair, last week was a typical seven 
vs in the remarkable history of the 





lews—a history nearly as old as civi- 
lization and nearly world-wide in 
span. Not even in the United States, 


ie traditional home of freedom, has 
ie story a promise of a happy ending. 
AMERICAN JEWS: In the world, 
there are nearly 16,000,000 Jews. Of 
ese, 4,225,000 live in the United 
tates, which thereby contains more 
ews than any other nation in the 
world. And in America, as elsewhere, 
e Jews are the victims of prejudice 
nd misunderstanding, 

From birth, by education and per- 
onal observation, Americans acquire 
rious concepts and misconcepts 
out Jews. It is commonly believed, 
for instance, that the Jew has low 
thical standards. His character is 
idely believed to be inferior to that 
non-Jews. He is pictured variously 


—— 


s 


a“ 


Old Jews Have Reason to Worry 


second Ku Klux Klan, 


as lacking in good manners, 
good-mannered that he is servile, as 
secretive and as loquacious, Tradi- 
tionally, the Jew is a money-lender; 
today, even in ordinary trade, he is 
regarded as grasping. Almost in the 
same breath, it is alleged that Jews 
are banker-capitalists and radicals. In 
short, the Jew has precisely those 
faults which can be ascribed also to 
non-Jews. Unlike the faults of indi- 
vidual non-Jews, however, the faults 
of individual Jews seem to be viewed, 
strangely enough, as the faults of the 
whole race. 

A stronger and more fundamental 
reason for prejudice against Jews ex- 
ists. They are late arrivals to the 
United States. Two great waves—one 
from Germany between 1825 and 1880, 
another from Eastern Europe between 
1880 and 1925—swept thousands of 
them up on the shores of America, 
Like other immigrants who brought 
low economic and social standards 
into native communities, they became 
objects of general dislike, 

Prejudice against the Jews has been 
heightened also by the all-important 
factor of religion. James Boyd, his- 
torical novelist, puts the matter in 
this way: “If the Jew insists on bring- 
ing his feasts, his feast days and his 
observances into another country, he 
may justly be regarded as an alien.” A 
similar argument was leveled against 
the Roman Catholics by the Know 
Nothing party of the 1800’s and by the 
Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the ways of the 
Jews are not the ways of the Gen- 
tiles, and the two groups neither 
know nor understand each other. 

Enemies of the Jews have cultivat- 


as SO 





International 


Rabbi Stephen Wise Actively Defends 


ed a stupid myth injurious to any 
understanding—that there is a mys- 
terious Hebrew internationale, sworn 
to overthrow the Christian world. Be- 
ginning in 1920, in Henry Ford’s In- 
dependent of Dearborn, Mich., there 
ran a notorious series of articles con- 
taining this allegation. Ford later had 
them printed in a series of four pam- 
phlets called The International Jew. 
Under pressure from a libel suit, the 
automobile manufacturer admitted in 
1927 that the only authority for the 
articles was a collection of forged 
documents, and made an apology to 
the Jewish people. 

Nationally or internationally, Jews 
are not strongly united. Of America’s 


Jews, only about one-third are active- 


ly connected with synagogues, Even 
this group is divided. So-called “re- 
form” and “conservative” Jews have 
made a conscious effort to adapt their 
religious observances to the pattern 
of Gentile customs—some going so far 
as to hold Sabbath rites on Sunday, 


International 


and Wonder—Throughout the World Their People Feel the Heavy Hand of Oppression 
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instead of Friday evening and Satur- 
day, the traditional Hebrew time of 
rest. About one-half of active Jews— 
the “conservatives”—cling to an un- 
changed faith. 

In other respects, too, all Jews are 
not alike. In Europe as well as 
America, the Sephardic Jew regards 
the Ashkenazim as his social inferior, 
and the same is true of the attitude of 
the German Jew toward the Ostjuden 
from Poland and Russia. 

Several loose national organiza- 
tions, however, speak for the Jews in 
the matter of anti-Semitism. Two well- 
known ones are the American Jew- 
ish Committee, representing upper- 
class Jews, and the American Jewish 
Congress, representing the middle 
class. Probably the outstanding in- 
dividual in this type of organiza- 
tion work is distinguished 63-year- 
old Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, born in 
Hungary but now of New York City. 
Two years ago, as president of the 
American Jewish Congress, he helped 
organize the first World Jewish Con- 
gress at Geneva, Switzerland. As chair- 
man of the executive board, he de- 
clared: “The Congress is an assembly 
of those Jewries which choose to as- 
sociate themselves in the defense of 
Jewish rights.” 

BLACK BELT: Those Jewrfies are 
principally the ones found in the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France, whose combined 5,000,000 
members are equal under law with 
Gentile citizens. In the United States 
alone, they contribute $4,000,000 year- 
ly to welfare work among less fortu- 
nate Jews in Europe. Besides this, 
their principal weapon is the mus- 
tering of public opinion against anti- 
Semitism. Outside the three democ- 
racies, there is plenty of cause for 
their concern. 

During the past summer, scattered 
evidences of anti-Semitism have been 
reported from such Western Hemis- 
phere nations as Canada, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, but it is in Europe 
that a real black belt of Jewish perse- 
cution exists. It runs from the Baltic 
and North seas to the Black sea, and 
encompasses a Jewish population of 
nearly 6,000,000. This persecution 
arises from the same vague feelings 
that exist in the United States. To 
these feelings has been added the ri- 
diculous theory of the 19th-century 
Frenchman, Gobineau—that the white 
race is the only civilizing one, and 
that of its branches the “Aryan” is 
the best. 

In Germany and other anti-Semitic 
nations of Europe, the Jews are re- 
garded as members of an “anti-race,” 
depraved and destructive t@ civiliza- 
tion. Nazi leaders in the Reich charg- 
ed before 1933 that: (1) Jews were 
represented in the professions and 
sciences out of all proportion to their 
numbers in. the general population; 
and (2) that Jews were bankers who 
exercised a malevolent control over 
German finance and industry. The 
first “charge” was undoubtedly true, 
as is attested by the fact that eight 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: Perennials 


For every modern U. S. President, 
two problems are paramount—keep- 
ing the nation from war abroad and 
preserving prosperity at home. Last 
week, President Roosevelt addressed 
himself almost exclusively to these 
two hardy perennials, taking two im- 
portant steps in connection with each, 

PEACE: Off and on all week Roose- 
velt labored with Congressional lead- 
ers and Navy Department experts on 
plans for augmenting the country’s 
battle fleets. When they were through, 
a bill asking additional naval appro- 
priations was ready for immediate 
presentation in the House. 

As it was being prepared, the meas- 
ure had in view provisions for three 
additional battleships, two new plane 
carriers, six to eight light and heavy 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and six sub- 
marines. Estimates of the cost of 
the supplementary program ranged 
between $100,000,000 and $200,000,000. 
Any such appropriation would shoot 
the budget for all armed forces above 
a billion dollars for the first time in 
the nation’s peace-time history. 

As he moved to strengthen fighting 
forces at home, the President also 
moved to strengthen diplomatic ties 
abroad. In a long-expected State De- 
partment shakeup, Roosevelt sent to 
the Senate the names of Maritime 
Commission Chairman Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy as Ambassador to Great Britain 
and Assistant Secretary of State Hugh 
R. Wilson as Ambassador to Germany. 
At the same time, he announced the 
transfer of Ambassador Joseph E. 
Davies from Russia to Belgium and 
boosted Minister to Canada Norman 
Armour to be Ambassador to Chile. 

The promotions of Wilson and Ar- 
mour followed the New Deal policy 
of relying largely on diplomatic career 
men. Left open were the vital posts 
of Minister to Canada and Ambassador 
to Russia. 

PROSPERITY: Still seeking to pro- 
mote prosperity by raising mass pur- 
chasing power, Roosevelt moved a 
long step forward when he obtained 
from seven governors of southeastern 
states an unqualified endorsement of 
his cherished wages and hours bill. 
Since southern congressmen were 
largely instrumental in knifing the 
bill at the last two sessions, this 
achievement was obviously a feather 
in the Roosevelt cap. 

Although at the Jackson Day Din- 
ner (see col. 3) he promised “no com- 
promise” with industrial malefactors, 
Roosevelt continued efforts at coopera- 
tion between Big Business and gov- 
ernment. In a surprise move, he sum- 
moned to the White House five indus- 
trial goliaths, none of whom had wast- 
ed any love on the Administration in 
the past. They were Ernest T. Weir 
of National Steel, Lewis H. Brown of 
Johns-Manville Construction Corpora- 


tion, M. W. Clement of the Pen: 
vania Railroad, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. o; 
General Motors and Colby M. Ches;, 
of General Foods, chairman of th; 
National Association of Manufactur 

Emerging from their hour-and., 
half conference, all five were cheer{\;| 
but cautious. They stuck to Slo: 
single-paragraph statement: 

“We have had an interesting and iy 
structive talk with the President. \}) 
of us agree we have a better und 
standing of each other’s problems, 0)! 
of which we are sure will come clo 
cooperation ...” 

Next day, the White House annou 
ed invitations to 46 other busin: 
leaders to confer with the Presid: 
this week. Observers scented a p: 
gram of “self-policing” for indust: 
patterned after NRA but without |! 
compulsory character of that statut: 





Jackson Day 


One hundred and twenty-three ye: 
ago last week, all America was ech 
ing with the glory of General Andr: 
Jackson’s smashing triumph over | 
British at New Orleans. There “|! 
Hickory” had scored a victory t! 
finally swept him into the Whit 
House and a secure niche as a patron 
saint of the Democratic party. 

Last week, America was again ech 
ing with Jackson’s name, this time »s 
a symbol of a political struggle agains! 
economic foes. Celebrating Jackso 
Day, the New Deal deployed all i! 
major luminaries throughout the coun- 
try for a barrage of oratory. At di 
ners priced from $10 to $100 per plate, 
Democrats gathered to claim a heri- 
tage from “Old Hickory,” sing thei: 
party’s praises and, incidentaHy, re- 
plenish party coffers. 

At every banquet in every city, this 
one motif ran through nearly ever) 
speech: the New Deal is the rightfu! 
heir of Jacksonian Democracy in 
carrying on the ‘eternal fight of th 
under-privileged many against th 
over-privileged few. Around this cen- 
tral theme, leading Democrats let their 
fancies play over a wide range. 

President Roosevelt, addressing 
1,000 $100-a-head diners in Washing 
ton directly and all other Jackson Day 
feasters by radio, again pledged hin 
self to a fight against “abuses of 
power and privilege by small minori 
ties” in which there would be “no 
compromise with evil.” The Presiden! 


linked himself with Jefferson, Jackson, 


Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and Wil- 
son as a defender of “the integrity of 
the morals of our democracy.” Tart- 
ly, he warned recalcitrant Democrats 
that “party progress cannot be stop 
ped just because some public officials 
and private groups fail to move wit! 
the times, Their places will be amp!) 
filled by the rising generation.” 
Robert H. Jackson, leader of th 
Administration’s’ current anti-trust! 
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drive, conformed closely to the oc- 
casion’s theme in New York by tracing 
parallels between his Presidential 
namesake and his chief. Only toward 
the end of his talk did Jackson flick 
out again at the “selfish minority” 
which he sees as threatening the na- 
tional economy. 

Herbert H. Lehman, New York’s 
Governor, struck a more sober note 
at the Manhattan festivities by warn- 
ing his party that it was “on trial.” 
in what sounded like a plea for re- 
straint, Lehman asked modern De- 
mocracy to be “open-minded but not 
visionary, courageous but not impul- 
sive, progressive but not impractical.” 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, speaking at Nashville, Tenn., 
vain lashed out bitterly at “the hydra- 
headed monster” of monopoly and ex- 
travagantly praised Roosevelt as a 
modern Jackson “tilting his lance 
iainst the dragon of Wall Street.” 

When the oratory subsided, party 
chieftains found that the celebration’s 
monetary aim had been lavishly ful- 
filled. Preliminary estimates placed 
the profit at around $400,000, $300,000 
of which will go to the national or- 
ganization and $100,000 to state com- 

ittees. The party’s $200,000 deficit 
was thus replaced with a comfortable 
nest-egg for the 1938 elections. 





Congress: Action, Inaction 


Congress last week was like a two- 
horse team divided in purpose—while 
the House plunged ahead, acting on 
two important measures, the Senate 
remained bogged in a filibuster and 
acted on nothing. 

HOUSE: The day the House was to 
vote on the Ludlow resolution for a 

ynstitutional amendment requiring a 
national referendum before declara- 
lion of war, the Administration 
brought up its heaviest guns in op- 
position, Secretary of State Hull once 
more said the measure would handi- 
cap the government in foreign affairs. 
President Roosevelt sent to Speaker 
Bankhead a letter condemning it as 
“impracticable in its application and 
incompatible with our representative 
form of government.” Finally Bank- 
head took the floor to speak against it. 

Against this array of opposition and 
with growing Congressional support 
for an awaited Big Navy bill, Ludlow’s 
supporters went down to defeat. The 
final vote, which seemingly killed the 
measure for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, was 209 to 188. 

The other important measure acted 
upon in the House had to do with the 
funds annually provided for the work 
of 39 independent agencies of the gov- 
ernment. This, the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Bill for the next 
fiscal year, was passed without a 
record vote. That the appropriation 
of $1,414,818,515 was $118,000,000 less 
than the total appropriated for the 
present fiscal year was not regarded 
with as much interest as an important 
amendment to the bill. The amend- 





NATIONAL 


ment was a vote of power to the Pres- 
ident to slash, or cut out entirely, any 
iteminamoney measure passed by Con- 
gress without vetoing the whole bill. 

SENATE: The expected happened as 
soon as the anti-lynching bill reached 
the floor of the Senate. Designed to 
give the Federal government power 
to punish local authorities who fail 
to set up proper safeguards against 
lynching, the measure was met head- 
on with a bitter filibuster staged by 
southern senators, 

As all other legislation was side- 
tracked, accusations were hurled at 
northern supporters of the bill. One 
of the chief charges was that the meas- 
ure was being pushed merely as a 
political gesture to keep the important 
New York Negro vote secure for the 
Democratic organization. More than 
one southern Democrat intimated that 
the bill might split the party in the 
south. An important supporter of the 
southern viewpoint was Senator Borah 
of Idaho, who charged that the bill 
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Ernst Assailed a “Dictator” (see col. 3) 


was unconstitutional and an attempt 
upon the part of some states practical- 
ly free from the race problem “to sit in 
judgment of their sister states where 
the problem is sometimes acute.” 

JOBLESS: Meanwhile, as the Sen- 
ate itself accomplished nothing, the 
Senate unemployment committee list- 
ened to such men as William S. Knud- 
sen, president of General Motors; Gen- 
eral Robert E. Wood, president of 
Sears, Roebuck; and Lammot duPont, 
president of E, I, duPont de Nemours. 
Knudsen and Wood each predicted an 
end of the slump by spring. DuPont, 
who said he could not share the others’ 
optimism, and who saw a “fog of un- 
certainty” over business, nevertheless 
announced that his company was plan- 
ning to spend $38,000,000 on new con- 
struction this year, 

While employers’ views were being 
given, two reports bearing on workers 
were made public. John D. Biggers, 
director of the National Unemploy- 
ment Census, reported a registration 





















































of 3,202,211 persons as only partly em- 
ployed. This figure was in addition 
to the 7,822,912 to 10,870,000 reporting 
themselves as wholly unemployed. In 
his report for 1937, WPA administra- 
tor Harry Hopkins last week said that 
during the month of September one 
out of every ten persons in the United 
States had been on relief. 








C. |. O.: Fight, Dissension 


Growing bitterness in its fight with 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
and increasing inner dissension made 
the C. I. O. the center of last week’s 
labor news. 

HAGUE: Red-faced Mayor Hague 
has long been acclaimed by the Demo- 
cratic party, of which he is national 
vice chairman, for ability to bring out 
cheering thousands on short notice. 

For his latest demonstration Hague 
produced some 15,000 persons who pa- 
raded into the Jersey City Armory 
while bands played and fireworks 
brightened the night. Supported by 
other speakers, including Governor- 
elect A. Harry Moore, Hague brought 
to a new pitch his campaign to keep 
the C. [. O. out of the city, 

Charging that C. I. O. leaders were 
Communists intent on bringing vio- 
lence to Jersey, Hague declared that 
he intended to keep them from organ- 
izing in his city. The only break in 
the endless cheering came when 
Hague warned that Communists were 
boring into the American Newspaper 
Guild. From the press benches, a loud 
voice shouted, “Nuts!” 

ANTI-HAGUE: For the C. I. O., the 
week was a matter of speeches and a 
court action against Hague. One night, 
black-haired, crook-nosed Morris 
Ernst, 49-year-old counsel for the 
C. I. O. and for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, took to the air. Rak- 
ing Hague with counter-charges of op- 
pression and dictatorship, Ernst kept 
up the fight he had been waging since 
Hague first had C, I. O. organizers 
escorted across the Jersey City lines. 

To Hague, Ernst is a “radical” and 
“associate of leading Communists.” To 
this, Ernst, who started his career as 
a shirt manufacturer, has retorted 
that his conservative connections in- 
clude service for big corporations, 
that he is as much concerned with 
violation of civil liberties of rightists 
as of leftists, and that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has refused him a visa, 

Another night, Arthur Garfield 
Hayes, another Civil Liberties Union 
counsel, was denouncing Hague in a 
radio address from New York City. 
In the middle of the speech, a woman 
flung a handful of pepper in his face, 
screamed an epithet and rushed from 
the studio, 

In Newark, N, J., C. I. O. officials pe- 
titioned the U. §, District Court for 
an injunction to prevent Hague from 
banning their meeting in Jersey City. 
A possibility was seen that the case 
might reach the U. S. Supreme Court. 

DUBINSKY: Recognized by employ- 
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ers in the garment trades as one of 
the shrewdest union leaders in the 
country and by other C. I. O. leaders 
as a power in their organization, David 
Dubinsky is head of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, third 
largest C. I. O. affiliate. Having al- 
ready expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the break-up of C. I. O. and A. F. 
of L. peace negotiations, Dubinsky had 
more to say last week. 

Addressing 1,200 executive commit- 
tee members of his New York City 
locals, Dubinsky blamed the parley 
failure directly on the C, I. O. and hit 
at John L. Lewis for refusing to ac- 
cept what seemed to Dubinsky ac- 
ceptable terms for negotiations, “No 
one man has a mortgage on the labor 
movement,” said Dubinsky. Adding 
that his union would stay in the C. I. 
O., Dubinsky demanded that peace dis- 
cussions be resumed. 





Passport Mystery 

For all the world like a magazine 
mystery-serial, the baffling story of 
the disappearance of “Mr. and Mrs, 
Donald L. Robinson” in Moscow 
(PATHFINDER; Jan. 1) was hanging 
fire last week, apparently just short 
of fina] solution. 

Starting with revelations that the 
elusive couple, reportedly arrested in 
Russia on suspicion of “Trotskyism,” 
was traveling on false passports, State 
Department investigators groped their 
way through a maze of fraud and 
double-dealing. Balked in an attempt 
to trace the “Robinsons” to a steamer 
bound from New York to Europe, the 
sleuths nevertheless discovered a val- 
uable clue in a “Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
A. Rubens” who did sail on the liner 
Rex. “Rubens” had procured his pass- 
port from the same unusual sources— 
the Manhattan County Clerk’s office— 
and on the same date as had “Robin- 
son.” Inquiry proved that the “Rub- 
ens” passport was also a fake. 

Guessing correctly that the “Rubens” 
and the “Robinsons” were one and the 
same couple, Washington confirmed 
the guess when a picture of “Mrs. 
Rubens” was sent to Moscow and 
proved to be that of “Mrs. Robinson.” 
Since her American citizenship seem- 
ed unquestionable, the U. S. Embassy 
there made formal demands on the 
Soviet government for knowledge of 
her whereabouts, As last week drew 
to a close, these demands were still 
unanswered. About the fate of “Rob- 
inson-Rubens,” whose citizenship was 
strongly doubted, the State Depart- 
ment was less concerned, 

Doubling back on the trail in New 
York, investigators next attempted to 
uncover the real identity of the 
troublesome pair by tracking down 
the source of their faked passports. 
Again they ran into a fog-bank of 
deception. Former County Clerk Al- 
bert Marinelli, who had illegally au- 
thorized the passports in the ab- 
sence of the applicants, said he had 
done it as a favor to a “Mr. A.” “Mr, 
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A” turned out to be Max Schwartz, a 
Federal oftice holder, who said he had 
imposed on Marinelli simply as a favor 
toa “Mr. B.” “Mr, B,” a Congressman’s 
clerk named Abe Katz, promptly pass- 
ed the buck to “Mr. C,” who had given 
him the applications to give to “Mr. A.” 

Exasperated investigators rounded 
up “Mr. C”—a businessman named 
Max Zuckerman. They were more 
angered than surprised when Zucker- 
man bowed out to a fourth alphabeti- 
cal character, “Mr, D.” Intensive 
search finally pinned this label on 
pudgy, 26-year-old Aaron Sharfin, an 
office-boy in the New York Egyptian 
Consulate. Officials were confident 
that he was the “key man” who could 
tell them all about the “Robinsons- 
Rubens.” It took 20 hours of ques- 
tioning, however, to disclose so much 
as Sharfin’s name, and he was bound 
over for a Federal grand jury hearing. 

With the whole befuddling busi- 
ness thus concentrated at a single 
point, weary investigators were de- 
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The Search Narrowed Down to Sharfin 


voutly hoping last week that the grand 
jury would find the answer to two 
questions: (1) who and what were the 
“Robinsons-Rubens”? and (2) was the 
weird chain through Messrs, A, B, C, 
and D evidence of an established pass- 
port mill which specialized in helping 
criminals escape the country? 





Constitution Racket? 


Members of Congress have never 
had any doubt as to who should 
handle celebrations of historic Amer- 
ican events. Whether the occasion is 
commemoration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, as in 1932, or the 150th anni- 
versary of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, as it will be next year, the 
invariable guiding spirit is cheerful, 
toothy Sol Bloom, Democratic Repre- 
sentative from the 19th district of 
New York City (PATHFINDER, Pre- 
senting, Sept. 18, 1937). 

When a commission was named in 
1935 to celebrate the sesquicentennial 
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of the Constitution, Congressmen suc} 
as Senators Ashurst of Arizona, Borah 
of Idaho and Van Nuys of Indiana di, 
not think twice about designati 

Bloom as director general. They le; 
everything up to him. Until |: 

week, however, surprisingly little 

heard either of Bloom or of the prog- 
ress of the sesquicentennial. Then. 
suddenly, reporters for the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain deposited in 
the lap of Congress a series of articles 
which led at least one Congressman 
to apply the word “racket” to th: 
work of the commission, 

Summing up the newspaper charges 
on the floor of the House, Representa- 
tive Charles W. Tobey, New Hamp- 
shire Republican, gave this outline: 

1) Bloom, who was boosted j 
Congress in 1921 by the then pow 
ful Tammany Hall, has since be 
regularly returned to office with 
help. Two principal Tammany lead. 
ers behind Bloom have been Jam: 
Hines of Manhattan’s upper west sid 
and William Solomon of Harlem. 

2) In connection with the Consti- 
tution celebration, a number of boo! 
paintings and prints have been s: 
throughout the country. Most 
these have been copyrighted by Blo: 
in his own name. One, a painting « 
the signing of the Constitution, » 
sold to Solomon for $1,400. Solom 
copyrighted it and formed two « 
porations which sold reproducti: 
to manufacturers and stores on 
royalty basis. 

3) Another item was a set of | 
triotic metal shrines which were | 
be sold to schools at $25 apiece, and 
from which $2.50 of every sale found 
its way back to Hines. The shrin 
and the paintings had been authorized 
by the Bloom commission, 

Demanding an investigation, Tob: 
declared: “If these charges are tru 
such actions are rats in the meal o! 
democracy. The Constitution h 
been used to cloak a racket.” 

Bloom, who told the House he woul: 
“welcome” an investigation put dov 
the charges to “a plot to get rid of m« 
and put in Bruce Barton” (recent! 
elected Republican’ Representativ: 
from New York’s 17th Congressional! 
district). That the investigation might 
be some time in coming, however, 
seemed likely last week as the House 
turned to other matters. The immedi- 
ate effect seemed to be that Bloom, 
whose commission had already spent 
$350,000 on the celebration, would find 
it difficult to convince his fellows that 
he should get an additional $200,000. 
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Repentance: A “worrying rock” do- 
nated to Hapeville, Ga., by a _ local 
newspaper editor was put to practical! 
use when Lamar Couch appeared in 
court charged with alcoholic over- 
indulgence. The judge gave the de- 
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Couch on the “Worrying Rock” 


fendant his choice of a $10 fine or 
spending two hours on’ the _ rock. 
Couch chose the rock, where he spent 
his time nursing a big head. 

. . . 

Emergency: Suing the owner of a 
Cleveland, Ohio, building for damages, 
Mrs. Daisy Campbell told this story: 
\s she walked past the building, “parts 
of my underwear fell off.” Dodging 
into the doorway, she fell through an 
open coal chute and was injured. The 
judge agreed with the defendant that 
Mrs. Campbell’s predicament “did not 
create an emergency that would war- 
rant trespass” and threw the case out 
of court. 

* * 

Test: In an attempt to discover how 
far a woman could go in wearing 
bizarre headgear without attracting 

ndue attention, Marion McKenzie 
ilked through Hollywood, Calif., 
with these ornaments on her head: a 
lampshade, a rubber band, two arti- 
licia] flowers, one bathtub plug chain, 
ie Shoelace. She reported that no- 
iody even looked twice at her. 
Question: Christ Thomaides was ap- 
lying for citizenship papers in Monti- 
llo, N. Y. The judge asked, “Who 
ikes the laws for this country?” 
President Roosevelt,” the candidate 
plied promptly: “Well,” said the Re- 
iblican judge, “there’s some question 
bout that anyway. You’re admitted.” 

Fire: Forgetting he had a lighted 
igarette in his mouth, Henry Blunk of 
indianapolis, Ind., yawned widely. The 

garette fell inside his shirt and set 
lire to the hair on his chest. He was 
taken to the hospital suffering second- 
egree burns, 

No Law: Mrs. Ethel Jones of Rich- 

ond, Calif., brought her husband 
ito court on charges that he had 
riven his car into hers, wrecking 
oth. The judge found for the de- 
fendant, ruling that there was no law 
preventing a man from wrecking his 
wife’s automobile. 








Japan: War or Peace? 


At the head of a U-shaped table in 
Tokyo last week sat Hirohito, Son of 
Heaven. On his right sat Army chiefs, 
on his left Naval officers, and beyond 
on both sides, non-military Cabinet 
ministers. They were solemnly con- 
vened to determine “Japan’s unshak- 
able policy toward China.” 

In all her history, Japan has had 
only four previous Imperial Confer- 
ences. The first two, in 1894, planned 
the war that pried Korea away from 
China. The third, in 1904, declared 
the war that thwarted Russia’s ambi- 
tions in China. The fourth, in 1914, 
cast Japan’s lot with the Allies in the 
war that cancelled Germany’s rights 
in China. 

Hoping to agree on a policy that 
would prove as canny as the policies 
of its predecessors, Japan’s fifth Im- 
perial Conference faced a thorny prob- 
lem: how to harmonize the views of 
the men at Hirohito’s right and left, 
with the views of the men farther 
down the table. 

Spokesman for the militarists was 
blunt Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugo. He 
urged: (1) immediate formal declara- 
tion of war on China; (2) a tighter 
naval blockade; (3) an ultimatum to 
the British to stop sending arms to 
China through Hong Kong; (4) forci- 
ble closing of all other supply sources; 
(5) repudiation of the Chiang Kai- 
shek government. 

Suetsugo, formerly commander of 
the fleet, retired from active Naval 
service recently to become Minister of 
Home Affairs. A _ fiery Nationalist, 
he recommended in a magazine arti- 
cle published just before he became 
a member of the Cabinet that Brit- 
ish shipments to China be stopped 
even at the risk of Anglo-Japanese 
war. “Unless white domination of the 
world is ended,” he added, “‘there can 
be no world peace.” Behind Suetsugo 
is the opinion, intensely anti-British, 
of young Army and Navy men, who 
worship the third century goddess 
Jingo, mother of the Japanese god of 
war. If Jingo’s worshipers tip the 
scales of opinion in Japan, Suetsugo 
will probably be the next Premier. 

Spokesman for the civilian authori- 
ties is the present Premier, elegant 
Fumimaro Konoye. His followers 
warn that declaring war would mean 
invoking America’s Neutrality Act. 
They favor: (1) strengthening present 
conquests; and (2) setting up local, 
puppet regimes. In time, they prop- 
hesy, Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
will fade away, and China will have 
been won more cheaply than by 
further war. Behind Konoye is Japa- 
nese business, alarmed at the growth 
of bureaucratic authority. 

Pending a manifesto, the decision of 
the Imperial Conference was still a 
secret at the week’s end. Should the 





IN OTHER LANDS 





moderates win, they would have to 
impose*their will on an Army which in 
recent weeks has appeared beyond 
control. 

A Japanese reign of terror was de- 
scribed in delayed dispatches from 
two conquered cities. A Canadian 
businessman returning from Hang- 
chow told of an “orgy of looting, rap- 
ing, and killing” that followed cap- 
ture of that city. Drunken soldiers 
smashed every shop in the main street. 
Pretty Chinese girls smeared their 
faces with mud in the hope of escap- 
ing notice. When a French priest, 
Father Damier, refused entry to a 
refugee camp of women, churlish 
young Japanese soldiers yanked his 
beard and slapped his face. 

Writing for the New York Times ap- 
palled correspondent F, Tillman Dur- 
bin compared the Japanese excesses 
in Nanking to “the brutalities of mee 
dieval Asiatic conquerors.” Durbin 


blamed Chiang Kai-shek and General “ 


Tang Sheng-chi who, themselves 
escaping, left 33,000 Chinese soldiers 
to be slaughtered like sheep. 
Suetsugo’s brand of Jingo worship 
was reflected in Shanghai, where Japa- 
nese and foreigners clashed frequent- 
ly last week. Two British officers re- 
monstrated against savage handling of 
Chinese coolies. Japanese soldiers, 
interpreting this as “an unpardonable 
insult to the Imperial Army,” beat up 
the Britons. Privately admitting that 
protests to Tokyo were “like notes 
sent to an insane asylum,” London’s 
ministers concentrated on plans for 
an overpowering military demonstra- 


tion at Singapore. Vv 

Except for air raids around Han-* 
kow, actual military operations in” 
China were halted by freezing weath-~ 


er. The Japanese Navy took Tsingtao 
without firing a shot. In ruined Nan- 
king, the American Embassy was re- 
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Suetsugo Would Risk War with England 
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opened by two consuls and a code 
clerk. The food shortage was so acute 
that a Japanese official, anxious to 
honor the Americans with a banquet, 
roamed the city for a day with pockets 
full of money. All the food he could 
find to buy was 10 eggs. 





. e 
Spain: Teruel Victory 

“Teruel is ours!” 

With that cry the Loyalist half of 
war-torn Spain last week celebrated 
its first great offensive victory of the 
18-month-old conflict. Meanwhile its 
army worked feverishly to throw up 
stronger defenses against a reinforced 
Insurgent army still pressing offen- 
Sives on two sides of snowbound Te- 
ruel. 

Since mid-December when the bat- 
tle began, medieval Teruel has be- 
come a virtual no-man’s-land, its 
homes reduced to rubbish, its 13,000 
inbabitants—silent, suspicious people, 
who normally live and die without 
ever leaving their windswept lime- 
stone steppes—fled as refugees (see 
cover). Few civilians were on hand 
last week to see Teruel become com- 
pletely Loyalist. 

What ended the siege was the de- 
cision of elderly Lieut. Col. Francisco 
Rey d’Harcourt, Rebel governor of 
Teruel, not to let 40 officers and 6,000 
soldiers starve to death in the forlorn 
hope of help from Franco, Entrench- 
ed 18 days in a convent and hospital, 
the besieged men had seen their am- 
munition dwindle and their food and 
water supplies give out altogether. 
When the Loyalist commander assur- 
ed Lieut. Col. Rey that “maximum re- 
spect” would be granted prisoners, 
the Rebels surrendered. The victors 
‘cept their word. In line with strict 

‘orders from Defense Minister Indale- 
‘cio Prieto that prisoners were to be 
unmolested, a Loyalist soldier who 
attacked a Rebel was shot. Pointing the 
moral that Franco’s policy in conquer- 
ed territory is mass execution, Loyal- 
ists took credit for magnanimity. 
Madrid declared the battle for Teruel 
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Prieto Ordered “Respect” for Prisoners 


OTHER LANDS 


had cost the Insurgents 10,000 cas- 
ualties and heavy losses of war ma- 
terials. The Rebels, claiming to have 
captured 20,000 “Red” prisoners, ad- 
mitted surrender of the garrison, and 
criticized its efficers for “flabbiness 
and ineptitude.” In a radio broadcast 
Franco’s mouthpiece, Gen, Gonzalo 
Queipo de Llano, declared that the 
“traitor Rey will get payment due his 
infamy if he falls into our hands.” 
Though the Rebels redoubled their 
efforts to crack the iron grip Govern- 
ment forces had on the Concud, Cele- 
das and Villastar sectors, fighting con- 
tinued in favor of the Loyalists. They 
even captured La Muela Hill, dominat- 
ing Teruel. 

While Teruel continued the only ac- 
tive front in the war, the Rebels 
bombed Barcelona as Loyalist Madrid 
took vigorous steps to enforce a 
month-old decree restricting the use 
of electricity. Another ministerial de- 
cree ordered evacuation of all those 
whose presence in Madrid was not 
vital to the prosecution of the war. 

SE. Teer 


Italy: Babies and Ships 


Bread, babies, and battleships are 
three things which Italians are called 
upon to produce in large quantities. 
Last week, with kind words and coer- 
cion, Benito Mussolini sped produc- 
tion of all three: 

Bread: To peasant winners of a na- 
tional grain-raising race, Mussolini re- 
vealed that a 33 per cent increase in 
1937 crops had made wheat imports 
unnecessary and that by mixing corn 
and wheat flour, Italy baked more 
bread and thus neared economic self- 
sufficiency, Then the Duce announced 
a unique plan of dictatorial coopera- 
tion. To help Germany increase her 
crops, 30,000 Italian peasants will be 
shipped to the Reich. There they will 
work in the fields for food, lodging, 
and 40 cents a day, 


Babies: To 2,000 parish priests, Mus- - 


solini gave thanks for their support 
of his war against the “Ethiopian 
hordes.” He asked them to help him 
persuade farm families to stay on the 
farms, where they breed more babies 
than city folk. “It is the big families,” 
he reminded the clergy, “which pro- 
vide the big battalions.” 

Battleships: To hard-pressed tax- 
payers, Mussolini announced they 
would have to foot a $200,000,000 bill 
for the largest naval construction pro- 
gram in Italian history: two new 35,- 
000-ton battleships, a dozen smaller 
men-of-war, and an “important” num- 
ber of submarines. American and 
British naval increases, he said, made 
the new ships necessary. 

When the word of this program 
reached Paris, French Naval Minister 
Cesar Campinchi conferred hastily 
with his admirals. Already France 
is building two superdreadnaughts to 
match two launched by Mussolini last 
year. Last week as the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies awaited Minister Cam- 
pinchi’s request for two 42,000-ton 
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Campinchi Conferred with His Admire 


ships, the world seemed to be swineg- 
ing into a desperate naval race o: 
scale undreamed of in the years ! 
fore 1914, 

Meanwhile, Mussolini dispatched h 
son-in-law, Foreign Minister Ciano, | 
a conference in Budapest. Ciano h 
orders to get the Austrian and Hung 
rian signatures to the anti-Commu 
ism pact. He failed in his assignm: 
but managed to wrest from Aust: 
and Hungary a concession: the pro: 
ise to recognize officially the unoi) 
cial representatives of General Fr 
co’s Spanish Insurgents who ha 
been in Vienna and Budapest sinc 
September. 





France: Strike Crisis 


As the French Parliament met last 
week, consideration and approval of 
“code for social peace” loomed fii 
in importance. Since mid-Deceml: 
industrial strife in the form of “sta 
in” strikes had paralyzed the busin« 
life of the nation. Because the strik 
ers were supported by the Comm 
nists and the employers by the co! 
servatives (Radical Socialists), t! 
strike crisis was threatening a brea: 
in the Popular Front Government. 

Convinced that the financial reco 
ery program mapped by Finance Mi 
ister Georges Bonnet could not su 
ceed until the nation was rid of th 
strike epidemic, Premier Camil! 
Chautemps determined to take ens 
getic action to end it, Two weeks 
ago he threatened to apply stringé 
measures against the strikers (PATH 
FINDER, Jan. 15). This was followed 
by the voluntary return to work of 
several thousand workers in the foo! 
and trucking industries. But still th 
old conflict between capital and lab: 
continued and new “stay-ins” wei 
called or threatened. 

Seeking a permanent solution to th: 
conflict, Chautemps last week ad- 
dressed a pressing appeal to capita! 
and labor to meet under his lead- 
ership to draft a “code for social 
peace.” 


In inviting the president o! 
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the Employers Confederation, C. T. 
Gignoux, and the president of the 
Labor Federation, Leon Jouhaux, and 
representatives of smaller unions and 
‘ndustrialists to the conference, Chau- 
temps declared their differences were 
bringing about situations “dangerous 
to the prosperity and security of 
France.” 

While labor leaders readily accept- 
ed the invitation to sit at this round 
table conference of employers, work- 
ers and middle class representatives, 
bickerings, reservations and evasions 
marked the employers acceptance. 
Undaunted by their evasions, how- 
ever, Chautemps called a meeting of 
his Cabinet to consider his own “code 
for social peace” which he planned 
to submit to the capital-labor meeting. 
the Cabinet not only approved the 
Premier’s “code,” but gave him a free 
hand to conclude such a pact. Though 
the “labor parley” coincided with the 
opening of Parliament, Chautemps 
promised that if such an agreement 
were concluded it would be intro- 
duced as a bill in Parliament. His 
“code,” it was revealed, would deal 
with all unsettled labor questions. 





Rumania: Slow Sign 


The slow sign was run up in Ru- 
mania’s anti-Jewish campaign last 
week. Unstable conditions within the 
little Balkan nation itself and alarm 
abroad caused King Carol and his new 
ministry to proceed more cautiously 
in carrying out their drastic reforms. 
Making over “Rumania for Rumani- 
ins” appeared to be a much greater 
problem than the anti-Semitic, pro- 
Fascist government of Premier Octa- 
vian Goga had calculated (PATH- 
FENDER, Jan. 15). 

At home, second-hand furniture 
dealers were swamped with offers 
from Jews who apparently planned 
to flee the country. Banks were 
stampeded. Real estate, banking and 
industrial shares fell considerably on 
the Black Bourse, As a result, many 
reform plans, previously decreed, 
were pushed aside. 

Abroad, France and Britain, wor- 
ried about Rumania’s sudden leaning 
toward Germany and Italy, appeared 
still more fearful lest the anti-Jewish 
program start a new flood of refugees 
surging across Europe. In an effort 
to prevent it as well as to protect 
the rights of the 800,000 Jews threat- 
ened by Goga’s regime, their minis- 
ters at Bucharest reminded the Ru- 
manian government “in the most 
friendly manner” of the interest Paris 
ind London have always taken in the 
minorities treaty signed at Paris in 
1919. A signatory of that treaty, Ru- 
mania solemnly promised to guaran- 
tee civil and political rights of minor- 
ity groups as well as to naturalize all 
Jews in Rumania who were not sub- 
jects of other nations. 

Equally alarmed, Czechoslovakia 
threatened to suspend delivery of ar- 
mament materials to Rumania unless 


OTHER LANDS 


definite guarantees were forthcoming 
that she would continue along the 
lines of the Little Entente covenant. 
These reactions sent Carol’s new for- 
eign minister, Istrate Micescu, scurry- 
ing through eastern Europe explain- 
ing that Rumania remained loyal to 
her alliances; that despite whatever 
course her internal policies may take, 
the basis of her foreign policy would 
remain unchanged. 

Meanwhile, King Carol assumed full 
responsibility for the Goga set-up 
by declaring “It is my government.” 
And in discussing the anti-Semitic 
measures with an interviewer, the 
monarch insisted that “those Jews 
who lived in Rumania before the war 
will remain untouched.” But Goga 
announced that “Rumania’s Jew- 
ish problem is both ethical and eco- 
nomic, for the Rumanian Jew is a 
foreigner, We expect Jewish citizens 
to remain in our country, but we wish 
to send out 500,000 of them who are 


without citizenship rights .. .” 
a  _ - 


Nazis: Jew, Pastors, Food 

Under Nazi Germany’s Aryanism 
program a Jew has little or no chance 
to stay in trade. Last week, in addition 
to easing somewhat their persecution 
of Protestant pastors and _ striving 
rather desperately to advance their 
program for economic self-sufficiency, 
the Nazis removed from business the 
only Jewish ship operator in Germany. 

Jew: During the World war Arnold 
Bernstein was a German artillery of- 
ficer and won the iron cro$s of honor. 
After the war he entered the ship- 
ping business on a shoestring and built 
up a profitable enterprise. In 1932 he 
entered the North Atlantic passenger 
trade and sailed along smoothly with 
his Red Star and Bernstein lines. 

Arrested last February with five as- 
sociates, Bernstein spent 11 months 
in prison before his five-week trial. 
When the trial ended last week, the 
19-year-old war hero stood convicted 
on charges of violating Germany’s 
stringent foreign exchange law against 
taking money out of the country with- 
out permission. He was sentenced to 
30 months in prison, fined $400,000 
and stripped of all his property. Three 
of his associates received lesser sen- 
tences, but two were acquitted. Al- 
though the court declared Bernstein 
was tried and convicted as a business 
man who disregarded a law and not 
as a Jew, it was admitted that the 
case had a “political” angle. 

Pastors: In the struggle between 
church and state Germany last sum- 
mer arrested 94 Protestant pastors 
who opposed Nazi church control. 
Last week it was revealed that 81 of 
the jailed pastors had been quietly 
granted extended freedom. This left 
only 13 still in custody, among them 
the militant Rev. Martin Neimoeller, 
the most outspoken Protestant chal- 
lenger of Nazi authority. 

Food: Always striving against great 
odds to attain their goal of economic 


self-sufficiency, the Nazis last week 
scratched bread, butter, eggs and most 
meats from Reich menus, Potatoes, 
fish and ham were designated by the 
Food Ministry as the principal items 
of diet for Germans this year, sup- 
plemented perhaps by turnips, apples 
and curd cheese. Because imports of 
tobacco and liquor cost the country 
nearly $60,000,000 a year, the federal 
health board urged that the people 
be weaned from both. 
seattle nts iat 


Mexico: Silver Lining 

A silver lining broke suddenly 
through the dark clouds over Mexico 
last week. Following negotiation of a 
pact with the United States to main- 
tain the exchange rate of 3.60 pesos to 
the dollar, Mexico’s Finance Minister 
Eduardo Suarez revealed that, in addi- 
tion, the United States had agreed to 
buy 5,000,000 ounces of newly mined 
Mexican silver each month in 1938 
and 35,000,000 ounces of Bank of Mex- 
ico silver reserves. 

Labeled by Suarez as the “greatest 
aid ever vouchsafed by the United 
States to a Mexican regime,” the peso 
agreement and silver purchases came 
at a time when President Lazaro Car- 
denas’s administration was in great 
need. The government’s overdraft of 
the Bank of Mexico was critical and 
that institution’s reserves had fallen 
dangerously low, The Cardenas social 
program was feeling the pinch, with 
the nationwide land division program 
faltering. According to Vincente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, chief of the Confed- 
eration of Mexican Workers, even the 
families in the government’s key agrar- 
ian project at La Laguna were unpaid. 

Asserting that the agreements grew 
out of the “good relations between 
the two governments and general reci- 
procity,” Suarez denied any “horse- 
trading.” He admitted, however, that 
he was “considering” removing the 
three per cent surtax on Mexican im- 
ports and expressed conviction and 
hope that a solution to the oil prob- 
lem (PATHFINDER, Jan. 15) would 
be found which would be “satisfactory 
to both parties.” His statement arous- 
ed hope that, for this help by the 
United States, Mexico would recipro- 
cate by easing its campaign against U. 
S. oil firms which have Mexican in- 
vestments totaling over $175,000,000. 

President Cardenas’s subsequent an- 
nouncement of the establishment of a 
new National Polytechnical Institute 
on which the government will spend 
2,000,000 pesos (about $500,000) the 
first year, helped dispel still another 
cloud over Mexico last week. His plan 
to invite to the Institute 200 outstand- 
ing foreign professors and scholars, 
who are exiled from their homelands 
by regimes hostile to intellectual free- 
dom, served to discount reports that 
Mexico was moving away from de- 
mocracy. In many quarters, plans for 
the new school were viewed as anoth- 
er sign that the Cardenas government 
was both liberal and anti-Fascist. 
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Reports on the Sun 


Like the Inca priests, three scientists 
concerned themselves mainly with the 
sun last week. They found that the 
cold eyes of modern instruments and 
the present-day theories of astrophys- 
ics emphatically had not diminished 
that star’s ancient wonder. 

Sugar: At the Indian Science Con- 
gress in Calcutta, Dr. Edward Baly of 
Liverpool University, England, re- 
ported to assembled British and In- 
dian scientists that an important step 
had been taken to turn a long-predict- 
ed miracle into a matter of fact. 

A constantly amazing miracle, even 


to scientists, is the way in which car- 


bon dioxide and water are fused by 
sunlight to form leaves and fruit. In 
plants, a mysterious chemical called 
chlorophyll is the agent through 
which the sun acts. What Dr. Baly 
had found was a substitute for chloro- 
phyll which could help turn the sun’s 
rays into food. 

Over carbon dioxide, water and 
nickel oxide, a powder which is green 
like chlorophyll, the professor had 
played ultra-violet rays like those of 
the sun. The result had been a starchy 
mass which fermented and dried into 
sugar—possibly the first of a long 
list of substances which scientists 
have said they some day may be able 
to produce faster and more easily 
than nature. 

“Sun-Boiler”’: Called to Cleveland to 
talk about one of his several inven- 
tions was Dr, Charles G. Abbott, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D. C. At the Great 
Lakes Exposition, he explained a mod- 
el of his “sun-boiler.” The apparatus 
consisted simply of a tube of water 
and a concave mirror of metal. In 
theory, the mirror catches the sun’s 
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Dr. Abbott Explained His “Sun-Boiler” 


rays and concentrates them on the 
water, thus producing steam enough 
to “run a steam engine, to develop 
electric power or to serve as a source 
of power on the farm.” Important 
adjuncts to his invention, Dr. Abbott 
explained, would be insulated cham- 
bers where warm air from “sun-boil- 
er” tubes could be kept and fed out to 
human dwellings in the winter, 

Spot Wars: In line with similar 
findings by other scientists, Dr. W. E. 
Peterson of the University of Illinois 
reported that many modern wars have 
occurred af the end of or during peri- 
ods of high sunspot activity. Such 
activity increases cosmic ray bom- 
bardments of the earth and thus in- 
creases human restlessness which may 
lead to war. But, if the sun thus helps 
cause the deaths of thousands of fight- 
ing men, Dr, Peterson hinted, it may 
also help compensate for them. Dur- 
ing a sample period of low sunspot 
activity, he reported, only 89 male 
children were conceived for every 
100 females. In a period of high sun- 
spot activity, the ratio was 133 boys 
to 100 girls. 

—_—_———_- oe 


Marks of Intelligence 


With growing enthusiasm, scientific 
groups like the great British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
and the kindred American Association 
have adopted the idea that science 
should attempt to modify the behavior 
of man as well as provide him with 
new inventions (PATHFINDER, Jan- 
uary 15). No exception last week was 
the small, 110-year-old American In- 
stitute of New York City, composed of 
business men as well as scientists. Be- 
fore a meeting of its members, Dr. 
Ralph Gerard, physiologist at Chicago 
University, laid down three require- 
ments which he thought might serve 
as earmarks of intelligent human be- 
havior. They were: 

“First, the absence of superstition, 
the emancipation from fear of nature 


Path finder 


and the prejudices of the group.” 

“Second, tolerance. The new 
neither fatuously accepted nor blind 
damned. Decisions are reached aft«; 
due instruction in and evaluation 
the facts. Action, while not alwa 
correct, is rational in the light of 
evidence.” 

“Third, intelligent behavior does | 
confuse the symbol with the thi: 
Even ‘facts’ are abstractions and \ 
the most impeccable logic may | 
to bizarre conclusions. Label a m 
or action Bolshevik or Fascist, and ! 
or it is damned; make the eagle screa) 
for Americanism and it, with all t! 
lice that inhabit it, is welcomed into 
homes. The antidote is science.” 
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Object, Epsilon 

Since time immemorial, the plane! 
have moved smoothly and at a rr 
spectful distance from each other 
their appointed rounds about the su 
Earth’s closest neighbor, the moon, 
240,000 miles away, and will not cras! 
into its parent body for another | 
billion years. Nevertheless, last wee! 
astronomers reported that there had 
been a near-occurrence of that m« 
dread of all events—a celestial co!! 
sion involving the earth. 

In Johannesburg, South Africa, D 
Karl Reinmuth of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity exposed two photographic plat: 
in his observatory on October 27 an 
28. When he finally got around to de- 
veloping them, -he was alarmed to fin 
a long streak in an unheard-of positio: 
on the plates. Last week, it was an- 
nounced that some time between Oc- 
tober 25 and 30, a mysterious object 
must have hurtled within 400,000 mil 
of earth—the narrowest escape yel 
recorded. The object was a planetoid, 
one of a family of midget planets vary- 
ing from 10 to 400 miles in diameter. 
Had “Object Reinmuth 1937” struck 
the earth, as it was within 5% hours 
of doing at one time, it would hav 
caused havoc such as man has never 
seen, Also, as H. E, Wood, state as- 
tronomer of the Union of South Africa, 
commented, it “might have altered 
the international situation somewhat.” 

Most important astronomical event 
of the week, however, was not th: 
belated revelation of the earth’s near- 
collision, but announcement by th« 
University of Chicago that its Yerkes 
Observatory at Williams Bay, Wis., 
had found Epsilon Aurigae, a stat 
near Capella whose existence was first 
suspected in 1899. Dr. Otto Struve de- 
scribed it as binary, consisting of two 
parts slowly revolving around each 
other. Although it is invisible to th 
naked eye, Epsilon Aurigae is so bi: 
that if it were placed in the center o! 
the solar system, it would reach as 
far as Uranus, nearly two billion 
miles from the sun, 
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The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





° ° 
Highest Salaries 

Back in 1934, Congress stuck into a 
Revenue Act a little paragraph labeled 
Section 148-d” which required the 
S. Treasury to make public every 
corporation “salary, commission, 
onus or other compensation for per- 
sonal services rendered” of over $15,- 
00. Each winter since then, news- 
paper readers have pored enviously 
through lengthy salary lists while the 
money-making’ citizens mentioned 
1erein seethed with indign: ation, 

Last week, the big-money lists were 
out again, and so was the perennial 
ry for repeal of “Section 148-d.” Op- 
onents of the law argued that the 
iblicity (1) was an invasion of priva- 
, (2) created ill will and served no 
useful purpose, and (3) exposed the 
persons named to criminals and opera- 
ors of “sucker lists.” Its friends coun- 
red with claims that publicity told 
stockholders where their company’s 
loney was going and acted as a check 

n increasing concentration of wealth 
into a few hands. 

Meanwhile, the average American 
found the lists excellent reading. Ap- 
propriately enough, the highest-sal- 
iried citizen in the United States drew 
his money from the highest paying 
orporation. He was Alfred P, Sloan, 
ir., chairman of the board of General 
Motors, and his 1936 reward was 
*561,311. Second highest was G,. M.’s 
second-in-command, President Wil- 
liam S, Knudsen, whose 1936 pay- 
heck totaled $459,878. 

Examination of the Treasury rec- 
rds showed that nine of the 16 Amer- 
icans drawing down more than $300,- 

0 in 1936 salaries were employed by 
Cenendl Motors. The same company 
ilso paid 336 employees $15,000 a 
year or more, and 56 men $50,000 or 
nore. G. M.’s executive pay-roll thus 
eached the imposing figure of more 
than $11,000,000 a year.7 

The biggest slice of Hollywood gold 
went to long, lean Gary Cooper, third 
highest-paid individual in the country. 
Collecting $370,214, Cooper led 10 
movie stars whose salaries topped 
$200,000 and replaced the buxom 
Mae West, last year’s leader. Miss 
West’s 1936 compensation was $323,- 
333. Other film artists in the big mon- 
ey included Claudette Colbert, the 
country’s highest-salaried woman, with 
$350,833, Ronald Colman ($352,500), 
Madeleine Carroll ($287,913) and War- 
ner Baxter ($284,384). Shirley Tem- 
ple drew $121,422, and Rudy Vallee 
t In a recent report to stockholders, Sloan revealed 
that the average annual wage of General Motors 
workers in 1936 was $1,541. 

————————>- > 


PILES—FISTULA 


FREE—America’s largest clinic for rec- 
tal and colon troubles exclusively offers 
an enlightening, helpful book, free, to any 
one suffering from these afflictions. Just 
write the McCleary Clinic, 382 Elms 
Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 


topped radio headliners with $238,744. 

While curious Americans clucked 
and chortled their way through these 
dollar-studded facts, opponents of sal- 
ary publicity took comfort in the 
thought that this year’s list might be 
the last. The House had already vot- 
ed to repeal “Section 148-d,” and the 
matter last week was awaiting action 
in the Senate. 


Fair, Licenses, ‘Ads” 


Until last week 42-year-old Martin 
McBohin of White Plains, N. Y., was 
merely one of the 2,500,000 New York 
state automobile drivers who paid a fee 
for a pair of numbered yellow-and- 
black license plates. What catapulted 
McBohin, former Marine sergeant and 
now an unemployed boilermaker, into 
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McBohin Refused to Advertise 


headlines was a one-line inscription 
on the plates and his forthright action 
with regard to it. 

The line on the plates was “New 
York World’s Fair 1939.” McBohin 
attached the plates to his six-year-old 
Ford but obliterated the World’s Fair 
line with a strip of adhesive plaster. 
Riding in Armonk, N. Y., McBohin was 
promptly arrested and accused of 
unlawfully defacing the plates. Sens- 
ing a test case on the legality of ad- 
vertising the Fair on license plates, 
newspapers, auto owners, lawyers and 
public officials leaped into the fight. 

Said McBohin: “No one gave me any 
compensation for advertising the Fair 
and the state has no right to make me 
carry around on my car an ad for 
something that is actually a private 
commercial enterprise.” 

Members of the state legislature 
which, by unanimous vote of both 
houses, had passed the bill authorizing 

¢ Cost of the Fair, estimated at about $125,000,- 
000, has been divided like this: $28,000,000 in four 
per cent debenture bonds were taken by the general 
ublic; foreign governments and private exhibitors, 

neluding other states, $55,000,000; and state and 
Federal governments, $20,000,000. Fair ~— = 
pect that the Be ye will. at least 


way, in additi to tting about a ition “a dollars 
into New York “ciroule jon. 
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WHEN YOU HAVE 


F YOU'RE nursing a cold—see a doctor! Cur- 

ing a cold is the doctor’s business. But the 
doctor himself will tell you that a regular 
movement of the bowels will help to shorten 
the duration of a cold. Remember, also, that 
it will do much to make you less susceptible 
to colds. 

So keep your bowels open! And when 
Nature needs help—use Ex-Lax! Because of 
its thorough and effective action, Ex-Lax helps 
keep the body free of intestinal wastes. And 


| because it is so gentle in action, Ex-Lax will 


not shock your eliminative sy tem. 


EX-LAX NOW SCIENTIFICALLY IMPROVED 
1—TASTES BETTER THAN EVER! 


2—ACTS BETTER THAN EVER! 
3—MORE GENTLE THAN EVER! 





Ask for Ex-Lax at your druggist’s. Comes in 


| economical 10c and 25c sizes. Get a box today! 





Now improved — better than ever! 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


INVENTORS 


Time counts in eopiving for patents, Don’t riek delay in 
your invention, Send sketch or mode! for instructions or 
new 48-page FREE booklet ‘'Patent Guide for the Inventor,’’ 
charge for preliminary information Prompt, careful 

oervies Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 

Patent Attorneys, 698-X Adams Building, Washington D 
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thousands of men now. Military 
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history. New developments opening big 
opportunities in all branches. Aero 
I. T. I. training supervised by world known aircraft 
leaders. Get booklet “‘More Planes.”’ It explains all. 
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5262 W, San Fernande Road, Los Angeles, California 
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the license inscription, and New York 
police officials contended that the ad- 
vertisement was not “improper” and 
that civic pride should impel motor- 
ists to support “a project that will re- 
act to the benefit of the entire state.” 
But the storm was rising. Within a 
day after McBohin’s arrest thousands 
of New Yorkers were rushing to his 
support. Meanwhile, a justice of the 
peace sentenced him to a fine of $5, 
the sentence being suspended. That 
the case was not closed, however, was 
made clear when McBohin’s attorney 
announced he would carry it through 
the courts on the ground that the li- 
cense inscription violated the Bill of 
Rights by forcing a person “to act as 
a sandwich man without compensa- 
tion and against his will.” 
a 


Costly Staff 


A year ago last December, the Amer- 
ican housewife paid an average price 
of 8.2 cents for every loaf of bread 
her family ate. Last month for the 
same loaf—one pound of white bak- 
er’s bread—she paid 8.7 cents. Yet 
between those two dates the price of 
nearly every important ingredient of 
bread decreased sharply. 

Such was the nub of a report being 
circulated last week from the office 
of Donald E. Montgomery, consum- 
ers’ counsel for the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. From June 
till December, Montgomery pointed 
out, flour dropped as much as $1.25 a 
barrel, lard fell 3 cents a pound, sugar, 
salt and milk declined slightly and 
yeast and malt remained the same. 
Yet over the same seven months, the 
price of bread stuck stubbornly at 8.7 
cents a pound loaf. 

Since the cost of all ingredients in 
the average loaf last month was 2.6 
cents. the report pointed out, 6.1 cents 
on every loaf was going to bakers, de- 
livery men, retailers or other middle- 
men. Not since 1930, it stated, had 
this “spread” between the cost of ma- 
terials to the baker and the cost of 
bread to the public attained such a 
figure. Only three times since 1913— 
in 1920, 1927 and 1930—had the mar- 
gin touched 6 cents per loaf. 

Montgomery made no attempt to ex- 
plain why the cost of the “staff of life” 
failed to keep pace with other costs. 
He declared, however, that higher la- 
bor costs to bakers accounted for only 
5 per cent of the “spread’s” 18 per 
cent increase. 

Simultaneously with Montgomery’s 
figures came reports from Minnesota, 
the Dakotas and Montana, where most 


of the nation’s bread wheat is grown, 
that farmers were organizing to resist 
any crop reduction, Spokesmen in- 
sisted that the 99,063,000-bushel 1937 
crop of “hard red” would barely meet 
milling demands. No reserve wheat 
was on hand, they said, and there was 
no prospect of any surplus in 1938. 


Hudson’s Thrust 


Few major industries are more sen- 
sitive to the ups and downs of busi- 
ness than auto manufacture. Surging 
upward with recovery last year, auto 
factories turned out 5,000,000 new 
cars, a production record second only 
to that of 1929. Then, after the slump 
had set in last August, car sales 
plunged downward. 

Soon the nation’s 45,000 dealers 
found themselves laden with huge in- 
ventories, Some 750,000 autos glutted 
the used car market—200,000 more 








Barit Announced a Job-Making Move 


than a year before. Unsold new ma- 
chines, marked up in price before 
business turned sour, mounted to be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000—10 to 15 
per cent higher than last winter. 
Quickly these unsaleable stocks made 
themselves felt in auto factories, 
where dealer demand dropped sharp- 
ly. Many companies braked produc- 
tion, and some halted stock-still. Tens 
of thousands of men were laid off. 
Last week, the first faint glimmers 
of light seemed to be piercing the 
automotive gloom. Chrysler announc- 
ed resumption of assembly work aban- 
doned in December and the rehiring 
of all 55,000 workers laid off then. 
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Ford prepared to take on another 4( 
000 men at its River Rouge plant. 
Most direct thrust at the busin: 
setback, however, came from 1) 
Hudson Motor Car Company’s 77-a 
plant in Detroit. There A. Edwa 
Barit, Hudson president, proudly 
nounced the launching of a brand m 
model—the Hudson “112.” As p 
of a plan to “put men and mon 
back to work,” Barit said, his co 
pany was starting production immed 
ately. The 6,000 employees already 
work would be doubled, swelling | 
payroll by $1,250,000 a month. <A 
other $11,000,000 would be spent 
new materials and other costs. 
“The automobile industry was cre: 
ited a few years ago with leading th: 
way toward an upward trend for bu 
ness,” Barit recalled. “If the auton: 
bile industry was able to lead the 
out of the depression, it seems reaso 
able to expect it to do something about 
leading the way out of the recession 
Aside from its significance as 
expansion in times of contracting bus 
ness, the announcement held marked 
interest for the automotive world. | 
four models priced from $694 to $755 
the “112” represented Hudson’s fi: 
invasion of the low-price field which 
accounts for about 58 per cent of th: 
American automobile business. F 
merly the $27,000,000 company had 
competed largely in the “high mediu: 
price” field with models ranging fr« 
$845 to $1,199, Last year it produced 
and sold about 120,000 such units, « 
approximately 2.7 per cent of the tota! 
retail sales, Now, in competition wit 
the low-price “giants,” Chevrolet 
Plymouth and Ford, Hudson will sna; 
its fingers in the face of the recession 
in an effort to boost that total. 
sseiiliaammatiitalltiadiitatapiiciacian 
. 
Briefs 


@ Two branches of the “luxury 
trade” fell back before the business 
slump last week in New York City. 
The Hollywood Restaurant, one of 
Manhattan’s biggest and most garish 
night clubs, began bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings after nightly losses of $1,(' 
forced it to close, throwing 300 out 
of work, Shortly afterwards, fou 
southern winter cruises of the French 
liner Paris were canceled. 

q Southern states have outstripped 
the nation as a whole in expansion of 
the cattle industry since the inaugura- 
tion of the Roosevelt farm program, 
the Department of Agriculture has jus! 
reported. From 1932 to 1937, cattle in 
13 southern states increased from 18.- 
616,000 to 20,051,000 head, while th: 
rise all over the country was only 906.- 
000 to a 1937 total of 66,676,000. 

q Retail trade totaling $40,388,000.,- 
000 last year represented the largest 
dollar volume of business in this coun 
try since 1930, Secretary of Commerce 
Roper reported last fortnight. Th 
1937 figure, he said, was 6% per cen! 
above that of 1936 and 18 per cent 
under the 1929 record of $49,115,000,- 
000. Generally higher prices, the Sec- 
retary held, suggested that the increase 
in actual volume of goods sold was not 
equal to the rise in dollar volume. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Church and Screen 


In traditionally conservative Eng- 
land, few institutions are more con- 
servative than the Church of England. 
For hundreds of years the established 
faith of Great Britain, Anglicanism is 
today the butt of numerous British lib- 
erals. Yet last week, Anglican minis- 
fers Were engaging in an experiment 

would be a novelty even in 
America. 
On the theory that modern show- 
iship, flavored with moral teach- 
ing, can be utilized to drive home 
gious doctrines, a band of pro- 
cressive clergymen in and around 
London was forming a society to pro- 
te secular movies in churches and 
hedrals, A special appeal for funds 
; being considered, and a commit- 
had been named to select films 
that seemed suitable church fare.7 

At least one British minister, how- 

was too enthusiastic to await 

;s formal backing. The Rev. Samuel 
Price, vicar of the Holy Trinity 
Church in Sheffield, opened his Sun- 

evening service with a religious 
rt,” followed up with a sound 
1 of a choir singing and instead of 
sermon presented the American pic- 
“The Magnificent Obsession,” 
ring Robert Taylor and Irene 
Dunne. Freely admitting he had pick- 
ed the feature partly for Taylor’s cur- 
{ popularity with British maiden- 
od, the vicar explained that “my 
is to attract people into the church 

» would not attend normally.” 


Cathedral: Final Drive 


High on Morningside Heights in 
hattan, level with the buildings 
f Columbia University and overlook- 
the teeming tenements of Negro 
Harlem, stands the unfinished Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine whose cor- 
stone was laid in 1892, 
Forgotten by impatient New York- 
, accustomed to seeing skyscrapers 
pidly completed, is the fact that 
ection of a cathedral calls forth 
ny more problems than erection of 
office building. 
One obstacle is the slowness with 
Which funds are obtained; another is 
necessity for more hand crafts- 
inship. European cathedrals were 
ometimes hundreds of years in the 
building and in some cases, as the 
cathedral at Beauvais, France, have 
ver been finished. 
\t present, St. John’s is two-thirds 
ished and is the third largest cathe- 
dral in the world (109,082 square feet 
area). Only two are larger: St. 
Peter’s in Rome (227,060 square feet) 
d the Cathedral of Seville, Spain 
128,570 square feet). Each took about 
120 years to build, St. Peter’s taking 





Another English organization, the Christian 
ema Council, for more than a year has spon- 
ed purely religious pictures for church use (PATH- 


FINDER, Nov. i4, 1936). 





from 1506 to 1626 and the cathedral 
at Seville from 1401 to 1520. Both are 
Roman Catholic edifices. 

Last week, industrious Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning appealed for $1,000,- 
000 to complete the sanctuary and 
choir before the New York World’s 
Fair in 1939, In his “report to the 
public,” Bishop Manning pointed out 
that although the Cathedral is nomi- 
nally a Protestant Episcopal church, 
funds for the building have come from 
members of all faiths and races, 

“The cathedral has now reached a 
most important point in its progress,” 
said Bishop Manning. “Its majestic 
nave, one of the noblest and most 
beautiful in any cathedral, stands com- 
plete ... The present sanctuary and 
choir were built according to the old 
design ... They have got to be changed 
and greatly increased in height to 





International 


St. John’s Main Entrance Is Massive 


bring them into harmony with the 
present nave. We can undertake this 
all-important work at a cost of little 
less than a million dollars. Will one, 
or ten, or more, of our generous and 
public-spirited citizens come forward 
and give...?” 

With his question asked, the square- 
faced, little bishop turned again to 
supervising every detail of the build- 
ing that has been his pride ever since 
his elevation to the bishopric of New 
York in 1921, 

St. John’s, completed, will hold about 
7,000 persons seated and several! thou- 
sand standees, St. Peter’s, which has 
no pews, is estimated to hold between 
40,000 and 50,000 standees? Including 
17th century additions, St. Peter’s is 
estimated to have cost a total of $48,- 
000,000. When Bishop Manning gets 
his requested additional million dol- 
lars, the cost of building St. John’s 
will have come to slightly more than 
$15,000,000, 


| 
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TO HELP END THE 


CATHARTIC 
HABIT 


Try This Improved Pasteurized Yeast 
That’s EASY TO EAT 


LAXATIVES? 
I NEVER NEED THEM 
ANY MORE! 





F YOU take laxatives to keep “‘regu- 

lar,”” you know from experience that 
cathartics give only temporary relief from 
constipation—that they don’t seem to cor- 
rect the cause of your condition. 


Doctors now know that in many cases the 
real cause of constipation is a shortage of the 
vitamin B complex. This precious factor is 
often deficient in many typical every-day 
diets. Thus when this factor 1s added to such 
diets in sufficient amounts, constipation goes. 
Elimination becomes regular and complete. 


Energy Revives —Headaches Go 


Yeast Foam Tablets are pure pasteurized 
yeast and yeast is the richest known food 
source of vitamins B and G. They should 
stimulate your weakened intestinal nerves 
and muscles and quickly restore your elimi- 
native system to normal, healthy function. 

Thus, with the true cause of your consti- 
pation corrected, energy revives, headaches 
of the constipation type go, skin becomes 
clearer and fresher. 

Don’t confuse Yeast Foam Tablets with 
ordinary yeast. These tablets cannot ferment 
in the body. They have a pleasant, nut-like 
taste. And contain nothing to put on fat. 

All druggists sell Yeast Foam Tablets. Get 
a bottle today. Refuse substitutes. 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send free introductory package of Yeast 
Foam Tablets 


PA 1-88 


Name. oooehe 


Address 


City. a 
Canadian readers please send 10c to cover postage and duty. 
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EDITORIAL 





Labor Needs Peace 


Labor had good reason last week 
to watch a man named David Dubin- 
sky. As one of the leaders of the 
giant Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization, he came out flatly and une- 
quivocally for peace with the A. F. 
of L. 

In the ranks of labor today, Dubin- 
sky’s voice is important. As president 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, he speaks for 275,000 
members of the third largest C. I. O. 
affiliate. When he says something 
sharply at variance with the ideas of 
John L. Lewis, C. I. O. head, an argu- 
ment is inevitable. 

At this time such an argument is in 
progress. Dubinsky, long an advocate 
of unity within the ranks of labor, has 
just made it plain that he blames his 
C. I, O. co-leaders for the complete 
breakdown of recent peace negotia- 
tions with the American Federation of 
Labor. For giving vent to this criti- 
cism, he was described by Lewis as 
“an imitation of Eliza crossing. the 
ice and looking backward like Lot’s 
wife.” To push the argument further, 
Dubinsky replied that “the laboring 
masses of America are hungering and 
praying for peace, and it is my belief, 
Mr. Lewis’s wise-cracking to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that they will 
not be denied such peace for long.” 

These clashing words, coming as 
they do from the head of the C. IL. O. 
and from a key man in it, leave no 
room for doubt that Lewis’s organiza- 
tion is entering on a phase of signifi- 
cant internal differences, It is not to 
be supposed, of course, that a split 
impends. Both Lewis and Dubinsky 
have made it clear that they regard 
each other with admiration and that 
they do not differ in respect to C, I. O. 
objectives. The argument apparently 
is limited to the subject of peace with 
the A. F. of L. Here the two view- 
points separate—Dubinsky holds that 
there is a basis for agreement between 
the two warring labor organizations; 
Lewis holds that there is no such 
basis at this time. The point made by 
Lewis is that the Federation is willing 
to absorb only a few C. I. O. unions, 
leaving others outside the fold in a 
way that would be harmful to labor 
unity and to C, I. O. objectives in the 
field of industrial organization. 

As is characteristic of all such argu- 
ments, there is more than an element 
of truth on both sides. Dubinsky 
places particular stress on the im- 
portance of achieving a quick peace 
with the A. F. of L. Lewis, while will- 
ing to have peace, wants to have it 
without endangering his program of 
unionization. For a proper evaluation 
of this, it is necessary to understand 
how the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
differ in concept. Traditionally, the 
A. F. of L. is an organization of unions 





organized according to crafts. On the 
other hand, the C., I. O. is an organiza- 
tion of unions organized according to 
industries, Where the C, I. O. departs 
from A, F. of L. tradition, and where 
it has split with the A. F. of L., is on 
this principle of industrial organiza- 
tion. Lewis has cogently argued that 
unionization of an entire industry into 
a single organization gives labor much 
more effective protection than union- 
ization of an industry into several 


- separate groups organized according 


to crafts, Thus, for example, Lewis 
would maintain a single union in the 
auto field, made up of all workers re- 
gardless of the type of work they do. 
The A. F. of L., on the other hand, 
would divide the auto workers into 
such separate unions as the carpen- 
ters union, the electricians union, the 
painters union, the diemakers union 
or any number of other groups work- 
ing in the industry as individualized 
craftsmen, 

From labor’s standpoint, especially 
in the mass-production industries for 
which it seems ideally adapted, the 
C. I. O. plan of unionization unques- 
tionably is more effective than the 
craft-union idea. Industrial organiza- 
tion means that all the organized work- 
ers strike when a strike is called. 
Craft-union organization means that 
only one or two unions within a single 
industry walk out when a strike is 
called. Thus, for example, carpenters 
working in an auto company might 
walk out while electricians and others 
stay in. The C. I .O. eliminates such 
partial strikes by effecting mass walk- 
outs. It is this principle that Lewis does 
not want to lose when and if peace is 
finally made with William Green’s 
A. F. of L. 

Looked at from the outside, it would 
seem that both the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. should be able to adjust their 
differences. Their objectives ought 
not to be mutually exclusive. It ap- 
pears sensible enough to think that 
the leaders in both groups should ar- 
rive at some understanding which 
would permit industrial organization 
in mass-production industries and 
craft-union organization in fields most 
Suited to craft_unions, At any rate, 
it is obvious that labor cannot safely 
go on warring against itself indefinite- 
ly. In so doing, it saps its own 
strength and weakens the structure it 
has built for itself in the past few 
years. Further than that, its internal 
disputes unsettle business and arouse 
public antagonisms that can do its 
honest program great harm. Rough- 
ly, the A. F. of L. has 3,000,000 mem- 
bers and the C. I. O. has 4,000,000 
members. If they healed their split, 


they would have an organization of 
7,000,000 workers, the strongest in 
the history of American labor. Work- 
ing apart, however, they injure not 
only themselves but the nation as a 


‘ticularly fateful day. 


Pathfinder 


For that reason, they shoul, 
diligently strive to effect a peace 


whole. 


quickly as possible. If they do jot, 
they may injure themselves irre;,. 
ably. Labor needs peace—for its « 
good as well as for the country’s, 


Oops! 

Last October 30 seemed at the 
a normally interesting but not 
On that 
Yale tied Dartmouth in footbal! \ 

a last minute pass; Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia of New York City wound 
up his successful election campaign; 
a pedigreed Siamese cat belongin 

a Bar Harbor, Me., family sailed | 
Panama City as the exclusive occuy \{ 
of an A-deck stateroom; and a x: 

of scientists meeting in Toronto 
cided that the Dionne quintuplets 
cute. 

Not a word did we then hear about 
a certain event going on overhex(d 
It was no conspiracy of silence, ho 
ever. It was just that almost no « 
knew about the event until last week 

This was what happened: On October 
30 Mother Earth had about the 
rowest possible escape from colli 
with a planetoid since man starte:| 
studying the heavens, Not unti! 
week did word come from South 
Africa, where astronomers had ; 
ted the planetoid’s orbit, that the ob- 
ject had traveled within 400,000 : 
of us. 

To astronomers, 400,000 miles 
something like an inch to the resi of 
us. Relatively, the situation the night 
of October 30 was about the san: 
two Sunday drivers scraping fende: 
However, the potentialities of a co! 
lision between the earth and 
planetoid were a good deal more inte! 
esting. Asked what would have | 
pened if the two had hit, Dr, H. ! 
Wood, government astronomer fo: 
Union of South Africa, replied: 
might conceivably have altered th 
ternational situation somewhat.” 

At present, the too-close-for-co 
fort asteroid (many miles in diamet: 
has been tagged with a somewhat 
wieldy name. In honor of Dr. Ka 
Reinmuth of Heidelberg who was fi 
to notice its 70,000-mile-an-hour mo\: 
ment, it bears the temporary title . 
“Object Reinmuth 1937 U. B.” T 
name is only a detail. The import:n! 
thing is that Earth, which has a fu! 
quota of disruptive forces already 
a little too preoccupied to concern it- 
self with the threatening gestures 0! 
other worlds, 

This week another asteroid, Eros, is 
expected to approach its closest 
Earth since 1898—it will come within 
20,000,000 miles of us. That, at least, 
is a little better. It’s all very well to 
say that an astronomical miss is as 
good as a light-year but things can be 
carried too far. In the matter of 
“Object Reinmuth,” science has done 
little else than cry “Oops” or “Heads 
Up” a bit belatedly. Let science cul- 
tivate such “baby planets” as Eros 
which is well-mannered enough to 
keep at a reasonable distance, Come 
again, Eros! 


) 
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~ CAPITAL CHAT 


\ Sar for the fertility of Wash- 


der 








ington minds, we cannot. We 
can only cite two noteworthy exam- 
ples on Which we happened last week. 

First, Mrs. Sol Bloom, wife of the 
New York congressman, served a tea 

which all food was lipstick-proof. 
fhere were nickel-sized chocolate 
eclairs, Quarter-sized mushroom pat- 
ties, and tiny lemon pies exactly like 
hig ones, even to the meringue, The 
trick, says Mrs, Bloom, is “to make 
the pastries small enough so they can 
be popped into the mouth and con- 
sumed all in one bite.” 

Then we ran into a fellow named 
Ben Pierce who has invented a re- 
ersible shirt. He got the idea at the 
University of Wisconsin when some- 
bodv sold him a reversible shirt that 
didn’t work very well. He fiddled 
around with a first patent in San An- 
tonio, Tex., but didn’t reach the dick- 
ering stage till he came to work on 
the Washington Star. Now he has 
three patents and is dickering with a 
large chain store. Some of his shirts 
are being sold in Texas. 

Over the ’phone, Pierce tried to ex- 
plain to us the revolutionary principle 
of his shirt, which is the fact that the 
buttons pull through to the other side. 
Following his directions carefully, we 
lrew a large “T”’ on a sheet of paper. 
Under it we wrote, “A single vertical 

old.” After that, to our infinite re- 
gret, we lost the thread of the thing. 
\ll we know definitely is that the gen- 
eral idea of a reversible shirt is to 
turn it inside out and save on laundry 


hil 
LIS. 


N THE big room upstairs, southern 
Senators were filibustering against 
the anti-lynch law. Senator Reynolds 
of North Carolina, looking remark- 
ably like funnyman Jack Oakie, was 
aking a rambling speech. Vice Pres- 
ident Jack Garner, looking like a small 
tufted owl, was sitting alone in an 

expanse of empty seats. 
In the little room downstairs, the 
\egro janitors were playing checkers. 
‘ White-haired, moon-faced Harry Park- 
er, Who had just begun his 64th year 
of service under the Capitol dome, was 

through for the day. 

Though the House last July voted 
‘40 to 0 to let Harry retire on full 
pay ($130 a month), the old man still 
guards the door of the Ways and 
Means Committee and sweeps up the 
loor when the committeemen leave. 
When his work is done, Harry pads 
ough the maze of the Capitol base- 
We ent, just to make sure all the plumb- 
¢ is still in place. 


" Sometimes he drops in at the jani- 


» of tors’ roonr to kibitz on a checker game. 
done @ [tis a musty little room, smelling of 
nada at am pipes and House restaurant gar- 
pers bage,. Dusty milk and beer bottles 
Et litter the floor. On his visits here, 


Harry is treated with respect. As one 
who has won the tribute of a full 
minute’s ovation from the House of 
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Harry, “Servant of the People’ 


Representatives, he is dean of the jan- 
itorial corps. 

He enjoys the reputation, not too 
well substantiated, of being grandson 
to one of George Washington’s slaves. 
Certainly his manners—the spry bow, 
the white-toothed “yas, suh”—are 
reminiscent of plantation Negroes. He 
looks back wistfully to his youth, to 
the days when ladies wore hoop skirts 
and Congressmen gave lavish parties. 
Harry was always doorman at those 
parties. Congress, he grumbles, is not 
what it used to be. 

In the big room upstairs, last week, 
serious young Negroes from Howard 
University listened to the anti-lynch 
filibuster, Gravely, jotting down notes 
as they listened, they thronged the 
galleries—clean-cut young men intent 
on progress for their race, new-gener- 
ation Negroes. 

In the little room downstairs, old 
Harry eased himself down on a dilap- 
idated chair. “I ain’ no Democrat,” 
he sighed, “an’ I ain’ no Republican. 
l’se just a servant of the people.” 
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23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 

IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Weecteraliet Coie Ne te 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for @ 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Blidg., Kan- 
Sas City, Mo., today while offer is still open. 


| WANT MEN 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING ¥5 $60 
Nationa! com y needs more men at once te e 
"yooded., Operate on nr capital” Wig] 

"$850.00 ‘cash or Fora 












You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 


time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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Gene Tunney 

A tall, gangling boy stood spellbound 
before a shop window, watching a 
barrel-chested man flex himself on a 
spring exerciser. In the window hung 
cardboard placards. “Don’t Be a 
Weakling!” they read. The boy eyed 
the price of the exerciser—89 cents— 
and bought it. 

“If ever a person got his money’s 
worth,” wrote Gene Tunney years 
later, “it was I.” 

Last week Tunney, a rapidly rising 
young businessman of 39, a director 
of the New York Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration and the Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank, was also the newly-elected 
board chairman of the big American 
Distilling Company. Since the day in 
1914 when he asked the clerk to wrap 
up the spring exerciser, he had won 
the heavyweight boxing championship 
of the world, become a millionaire, 
married an heiress, and written a book 
—among other things. 

Gene Tunney’s career has an almost 
fantastic Frank Merriwell quality. The 
son of a longshoreman, with nothing 
but health and ambition and a hungry 
mind, he hammered his way to the 
top of the ring world. Then, instead 
of sliding along on his reputation, he 
carved out a new career that had noth- 
ing to do with boxing. 

One of the cleverest and cleanest of 
boxers, Tunney never suffered a cauli- 
flower ear, a flattened nose, or any 
other facial brands of the ring. He is 
handsome, unassuming, and well-read. 
Except for a $500,000 breach of prom- 
ise suit—a suit in which his name was 
absolutely cleared—scandal has never 
touched him. It is, in fact, almost im- 
possible to find anything wrong with 
Mr. Tunney. Nevertheless, he was per- 
haps the most unpopular heavyweight 
champion in history. 

By beating Dempsey at Philadelphia 
in 1926, and by beating him again the 
next year at Chicago, Tunney de- 
throned a great public idol. For that, 
he won the vast, vague enmity of 
thousands who all but adored the 
Manassa Mauler. About this time, too, 
Gene Tunney, who had left school at 
15 to get a $5-a-week job as office boy, 
discovered books. A friend said of 
him that during these years Tunney 
was “philologically intoxicated.” He 
never used two syllables if five syl- 
lables would do. Flabbergasted sports 
writers, accustomed to pluguglies with 
dull minds, lampooned him as the 
“Shakespeare champ,” the “pink-rib- 
bon pugilist.” The public, deciding 
he was a prig, wrote angry letters to 
newspaper editors. That he neither 
was nor is a prig, Tunney’s autobiog- 
raphy, A Man Must Fight, reveals. He 
wrote it in 1932 because “at least four 
biographies have been written about 
me .,. inaccurate from beginning to 
end.” d 

James Joseph Tunney, nicknamed 
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Tunney Carved Out a New Career 


Gene, was born in Greenwich Village, 
New York, on May 15, 1898, of par- 
ents who had emigrated from County 
Mayo, Ireland. He learned to swim 
in the Hudson River, dive from barges, 
and trade punches with his neighbor- 
hood gang. 

After he left St. Veronica’s parochial 
school for a job with the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company, Tunney spent his 
evenings at a boys’ athletic club. For 
his first public boxing exhibition, at 
a Knights of Columbus meeting in 
1914, he won a glass of ginger ale and 
a ham sandwich. He fought a fourth- 
rate professional, one Willie Green, 
and was battered but not downed. 

When America declared war, Tun- 
ney, fascinated by the recruiting pos- 
ter definition of a Marine as “a two- 
fisted fighting man,” tried to enlist. 
He was turned down because of an 
injured left arm. With one hand as 
useless as if it had been tied behind 
his back, he boxed professionally, to 
earn money for medical treatment. 

In France, a leatherneck at last, 
Tunney soon learned that the chief 
duty of “‘two-fisted fighting men” was 
to guard empty balloon sheds. To 
escape this boredom, he began boxing 
in army matches and on April 26, 
1919, was declared light-heavyweight 
shampion of the A. E, F, 

About this time Tunney first heard 
of Dempsey and resolved to lick that 
man and win the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world. Seven years 
afterwards he carried out his resolu- 
tion. Although in the course of his 
professional career Tunney fought 14 
no-decision matches, only one man 
ever beat him: Harry Greb, in 1922. 
With that fight Tunney lost the Amer- 
ican light-heavyweight championship, 
but regained it the next year by round- 
ly thrashing Greb twice in a row. 

A cool, accurate ring general rather 
than a slugger, he tired and tantalized 
the hard-hitting, more aggressive 
Dempsey by dancing around him. Die- 
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hard Dempseyites still believe the +,. 
mous “Long Count” in the sevent) 
round of the Chicago match was ; 
robbery. In that match, Dempsey 
knocked down Tunney, was ordere; 
to a neutral corner, and lost { 
seconds arguing with the referce. 
When the count began, Tunney |haq 
already revived. 

In April, 1928, three months be! 
he pounded Tom Heeney of New 7 
land into a bloody sponge and retire, 
from the ring, Tunney stood shy 
before Professor William Ly, 
Phelps’ Shakespeare class at Yale. 
opined that “Shakespeare was a sp 
It was an immature speech, but 
Dr, Johnson observed of a wo 
preaching or a dog standing on 
hind legs—its importance lay not 
how it was done, but in the fact | 
it was done at all. Newspaper rep: 
had a hushed note. A prizefighter | 
turing on Shakespeare—strange! 

Feted as if he were royalty, he t 
ed the world. At the Tailtean ga: 
the Irish Olympics, he was the per- 
sonal guest of the Free State Pres 
dent. In London, he met the Pri: 
of Wales and was honor guest at 4 
luncheon where he impressed ever) 
body, including Arnold Bennett and 
Hugh Walpole, with a well-delivered, 
intelligently-prepared speech. 

In Paris, society lionized him. In 
Germany, an eminent physiognomist 
said he looked like Beethoven. And in 
Rome, in October, 1928, he marrie 
Mary Josephine (“Polly”) Lauder, 
socially prominent grand-niece of A 
drew Carnegie and heiress to million 
Tunney’s own fortune by that tin 
amounted to $2,000,000.+ Before marr 
ing his Episcopalian fiancee, Tunney, 
a devout Roman Catholic, asked 
papal dispensation to be married in 
hotel instead of a church. As a resul! 
of the marriage, Mrs. Tunney was 
dropped from the Social Register. 

Among the former champion’s clos- 
est friends are Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd (to whose Antarctic ex- 
pedition he donated $1,000), John Me- 
Cormack, the tenor, and Thornton 
Wilder, the novelist. He is on the best 
of terms with George Bernard Shaw, 
and in some respects approaches 
Shaw’s ideal of a superman, “a kind o! 
good - looking philosopher - athlete.” 

In the last nine years, Tunney has 
fathered three sons, written on Ame! 
ican boxing for the Encyclopaediu 
Britannica, and made stump speechics 
for the election and re-election of 
President Roosevelt. He has cropped 
up in the headlines for refereeing box- 
ing matches in China, drilling oi! 
wells in Wyoming, and campaigning 
for prohibition repeal. 

His views on the subject of alcoho! 
were expressed last week in his state- 
ment on accepting the American Dis- 
tilling job. Warning against “irre- 
sponsible advertising” and the sale o! 
liquor to young people, he said: “The 
distilling industry . . . has wonderful 
possibilities but tremendous social re- 
sponsibilities . . . The leaders of the 
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t Most of this was earned in two years, much of 


it from a motion picture serial, The Fighting Mer 
As an actor, Tunney was wooden. 
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industry must remember that it is 
only by the sufferance of the people 
that they are in business.” 

4s for himself, Tunney is not in 
business by anybody’s sufferance. Un- 
joubtedty his name and social connec- 
tions have helped him but he holds 
his important jobs principally because 
he has demonstrated an above-average 
intelligence and talent in them. In 
the sense that he does not serve as a 
publicity front, that he has achieved 
4 high place in a new career, he is un- 
like all other ex-champions. For this 
reason, if for no other, he probably 
will be remembered in sports circles 
as the most amazing and unorthodox 
prizefighter in history. 
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4657—Here’s a cheery pair of aprons that will de- 

ght the busy homemaker. Note one style boasts a 
ty bit of ruffle trimming, while the other wears 

right, contrasting ric-rac for accent! Designed for 
1all, medium and large style. The small apron re- 
res 249 yards 36 inch fabric. 


9329—It’s such fun to relax—and to wear such a 
f.amorous housecoat as this while you're doing it! 
Don’t you love the fitted lines, becoming collar and 
eracefully flared skirt? Ideal in cretonne. Designed 

r 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16 requires 4'4 yards 

inch fabric. 








Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, at 15c each. Address Pattern Editor, 
PA ER, Washington, D. C. 





WOMEN 


“Mother” Bloor 


When she was a chubby, rosy-cheek- 
ed little girl, Ella Reeve looked as 
though she belonged on a Valentine 
card. At 75, when she sits in repose, 
white-haired Ella Reeve Bloor looks 
as though she might be substituting 
for Whistler’s mother on a Mothers’ 
Day greeting card. At 14, Ella had 
already. abandoned Presbyterianism 
for atheism, and at 75 she is known to 
thousands as “Mother” Bloor. 

Regarded as the foremost American 
woman Communist, “Mother” Bloor is 
today, as she has been for more than 
55 years, still one of the most enthu- 
siastic champions of radicalism in 
America. Last week, back from her 
fourth visit to Russia and apparently 
oblivious of Stalin’s current blood 
purge, she was again at her desk in 
party headquarters at 35 East 12th 
St., New York City, with more enthu- 
siasm than ever for promulgating the 
doctrines of the Soviet. 

Scenes which “Mother” Bloor more 





DON’T 
NEGLECT 
A COLD 


Distressing chest colds and minor throat 
irritations should never be neglected. They 
usually respond to the application of good 
old Musterole. Musterole brings relief 
naturally because it’s a “counter-irritant,” 
NOT just a salve. It penetrates and stim- 
ulates surface circulation, helps to draw out 
local congestion and pain. Recommended 
by many doctors and nurses—used by 
millions for 25 ygars. Three kinds: Regular 
Strength, Children’s (mild), and Extra 


Strong, 40¢ a 


Yes, Siree!! An Automobile or $1,500.00 in Cash 
is First Prize in this contest. That's our offer to you. 


The winner may have choice of Lincoln Zepher, Plymouth, Pontiac, 
De Soto, Oldsmobile, Dodge, Buick or Chryster. What could be a finer prize? 
Either your favorite automobile and enough extra in cash for gasoline and 
supplies for 2 years, or $1,500.00 lump sum in (ASH. You have your choice. 


Here’s a Puzzle That 
Will Test Your Wits. 


the Famous Movie Stars. but just to refresh 
you memery we mention a tew: 
GRETA GARBO 


When the Scrambled Letters above are 
correctly rearranged they will spell the 


CLARE GABLE 


name of a Famous Movie Star. 


Start switching the letters around; see if you can figure it out. If your 
answer is correct, you will receive at once A LARGE SIZE PICTURE 
OF THIS FAMOUS MOVIE STAR FREE — beautifully colored and 
suitable for framing — and the opportunity to win AUTOMOBILE or 


$1,500.00 all in CASH. 


ANSWER COUPON 


Winner gets $500.00, IN CASE | manner orrie? 

inner gets t CASH: —_— 

3rd Prize Winner,$400.00INCASH; | “"tterewith my anewer to your Movie 
4th Prize Winner, $300.00 IN| Seremble Pussie: 

CASH; and many other cash prizes. Sir Guneue- 


Duplicate prizes in case of ties 
SEND TODAY!! Just 


you can take part 


‘USE THIS COUPON—MAIL NOW; “ 


answer to the Movie Scramble 
above. USE THE HURRY! DONT DELAY! 
}t makes no diflerence in what part of the U.&. you live. 
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Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to,soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 


mel PIECES 4 Ms ° nd new 


prints, 
fast colors, 2 pounds yi ) only 
69c plus few cents postage. 
> Beautiful silks or velvets, 2 
pounds, $1.08 plus postage. 
m 10 spools sewing thread free 
Zyl with each order (Give num- 


ber and color) Sent COD 
Jay Cee Remnant Co. 
Desk62, MARION, ILL. 


Original Poems, Songs, for im- 


WA N T E D mediate consideration. Send poemsto 
Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 
















FAN TASY—ZINNIAS 


of 





NEW 


Four pkts. new marvelous Zinnias includ- 
mi ing Fantasy, only 10c, all pos id. For 4 
= names flower friends received shortiy will 
GIVE 5 beautiful spring fi. bulbs ase 
eon Pa og. 


Seed Inc. 
Dent de. “sT CHARLES. ILL. 


Dees PRETORIA 


: 4 Exquisitely aa richly veined. 
ge 25c-Packet, man orious colors, mixed 
—send dime dine toaay! Seed Catalog free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 396 Burpee Bidg.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















Postpaid. 
© free catalog. 
or city totes 


each. 


Get our new 1938, 64- 
Complete plantings: for ~ 
Trees, shrabs, vines, bulbs or 


‘ALLEN’S NURSERY & 


Wate gos 
SEE Ouse, Box. Box 24, Geneva, Ohio 








Te) sohbet 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up. 

We only handle High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give — Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CoO., Dept. 81-N1 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, III. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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= ROSEBUD Salve at 25¢ 
hh. Order salve. Send No Money. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME COMPANY 
Bor WOODSBORO, MARYLAND 
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*‘Mother” Bloor, 75, Is an Active Symbol 


often recalls are not so pleasant as 
those shown her on her latest Rus- 
sian visit. With regret, only because 
they meant a temporary set-back in 
her work, she looks back on 36 arrests. 


The last came only two years ago in 
Nebraska, where, after agitating 


among farmers, the five-foot-tall radi- 
cal was accused of “brutally attack- 
ing 15 men.” Darkest of all her mem- 
ories is that of Christmas Eve, 1913. 
She had gone to Calumet, Mich.,° to 
help a group of copper miners who 
had been on strike for five months. 
The night before Christmas she joined 
with them to give a party for their 
children, As toys were being distrib- 
uted, a cry of “Fire!” rang out. Al- 
though “Mother” Bloor pleaded with 
everybody to stay seated, 72 persons, 
including 56 children, rushed for the 
stairs. A closed door at the bottom 
landing blocked their escape. All 
were suffocated to death in the panic. 
“Mother” Bloor testified before a Con- 
gressional investigating committee 
that an enemy of the miners had giv- 
en the false alarm cry, but no report 
ever came from the committee, 

Although, according to her own de- 
scription, her father was “a rich old 
{epublican,” “Mother” Bloor, who was 
born in Staten Island, N. Y., has al- 
ways had to fight against adversities. 
As a young girl she wanted to go to 
college, but her father was opposed. 
Not until she had married her second 
cousin, and had had six children, was 
She able to go in for education. It 
was at this time that she first heard of 
Socialism,andsoon she had become one 
of the party’s most active members. 
Before she was 30 she was known 
throughout the country as a radical 
agitator, a forceful speaker and an 
intense organizer. When the left- 
wing members of the Socialist Party 
formed the Communist Party in 1919, 
she was a charter member, 

Where she got her name of Bloor, 
no records show. Her married name 
was Ware and her children have as- 
sumed her maiden name of Reeve. 
“Mother” Bloor, whatever its source, 
means to thousands of leftwingers, “a 
symbol of the militant American farm- 
er and working class.” 
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MOVIE WORLD 
Money-Makers 


A little girl who will not be 
until next April, last week found | 
self the most valuable member of 
of the world’s largest industries. 
cording to Variety, magazine of 
entertainment world, Shirley Te: 
last year brought in a total of $10,() 
000 on the four pictures which 
made for 20th Century-Fox, thus h 
ing her position as the movie wo! 
leading box office attraction for 
third successive year. 

Other facts revealed by 
reliable check-up were: 

gq “Maytime,” Metro-Goldwyn-) 
ver production starring Jeanette \ 
Donald and Nelson Eddy, made n 
money throughout the world than 
other picture of the year. Met: 
“The Good Earth,” starring Paul M 
and Luise Rainer ran second, follow: 
by “Waikiki Wedding,” “Saratog 
“Lost Horizon,” “The Prisoner of Z 
da,” and “After the Thin Man.” 

Gg From his place as second bigs: 
money-maker for his studio in 19 
and 1936, Clark Gable fell into fou 
place on the Metro lot, being prece« 
this past year by the William Powe! 
Myrna Loy team and Jeanette M 
Donald. Other leading money-mak: 
were the Fred Astaire-Ginger Roge1 
feam for RKO, Errol Flynn for W 
ner Bros., Deanna Durbin for Univ: 
sal, and Ronald Colman for Columb 

g Not only was Gary Cooper Pa: 
mount’s greatest box-office attracti 
but he earned more money outside t! 
United States for his studio than dil 
any other motion picture player, O|! 
er players who reaped profits in fi 
eign countries for their employ: 
were Greta Garbo, Clark Gable, S! 
ley Temple, Powell-Loy, Astaire-Roz- 
ers, Robert Taylor, Marlene Dietric! 
Paul Muni and Jeanette MacDonald 

To Hollywood producers, the 1937 
check-up revealed again that “bravos” 
from critics and movie-goers were not 
necessarily echoed by a jingle of coins 
passing under box-office windows 
Only two pictures, “The Good Eart! 
and “A Star is Born,” which w: 
judged among the ten best of the ye 
were in the list of ten top mon 
makers. 








Vari« 





You'll Be Seeing 


The Hurricane (United Artists: T 
South Seas hurricane in this picture 
will undoubtedly strike most people 
as one of the most terrifying and 
realistic sequences ever incorporate: 
into a film. While they watch a stone 
church being blown about as if it w« 
fluff, huts torn into bits and trees 
uprooted, few will realize that t 
whole thing was done with a big tank, 
130,000 gallons of water and a num- 
ber of ingenious mechanical devices 
James Besevi, who created the earth- 
quake for San Francisco, has again 


displayed near-genius as a “special- 
Though the hurricane 


effects man.” 
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boycott of. Jewish tradesmen, riots 
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is the best part of it, this latest Sam- 
uel Goldwyn picture tells a progress- 
ively interesting and exciting story as 
it moves toward its spectacular cli- 
max. Made at a cost of $1,500,000, the 
show depends on no stars but does 
very well with a competent cast of 
feature players, including Dorothy 
tamour and Jon Hall, a newcomer 
who should set female hearts aflutter. 

Thrill of a Lifetime (Paramount): 
Since it presents the Yacht Club Boys, 
Judy Canova and Ben Blue in a fairly 
funny way, “Thrill of a Lifetime” may 
be forgiven for having a plot that is 
as slight as it is silly. Within the con- 
fines of a certain Camp Romance, 
where Leif Erikson is striving to prove 
that love can be made to order, Johnny 
Downs, Eleanore Whitney and Betty 
Grable manage to find sufficient excuse 
to do some dancing; Dorothy Lamour 
to sing one song; Larry Crabbe to dive 
off a high board; and the whole cast 

turn out something that adds noth- 
ing to Hollywood’s reputation for 
either art or comedy. 


JEWS— 


(Continued from page 4) 





German Jews were Nobel prize-win- 
ners before 1933. The second charge 
d no basis in fact. 
When the Nazis came to power five 
years ago, at least 50,000 Jews were 
rown into concentration camps; 
iny still remain there. Today in 
Germany, Jews are “second-class” cit- 
izens. One occupation after another 
been closed to them. Lawyers, 
gineers, architects and doctors of 
their race with less than 20 years of 
ractice have been disbarred. All 
vish teachers have been expelled 
rom their positions. There is not a 
gle Jew connected with the Ger- 
n government, the theater, the mov- 
g picture or the newspaper indus- 
tries. Last summer, the Nazi govern- 
ment passed an edict forbidding the 
eeting of more than four Jews at 
e time—a murderous blow to Jew- 
community and religious life. 
rhese discriminations were applied 
even against Jews who had been bap- 
tized as Christians, and to persons of 
only one-eighth Jewish blood. They 
esulted in wholesale emigration. Ger- 
iny’s Jewish population, once 600,- 
0X0, has been substantially reduced, 
but 500,000 Jews still live under Nazi 
oppression. 
lhree weeks ago, the Rumanian gov- 
ernment began an anti-Semitic purge 
of its own (PATHFINDER, Jan, 8). 
Persecution in Rumania was already 
old story, and the swastika had 
been known there as an anti-Semitic 
banner since 1910. Today, Jew-bait- 
ng is a pastime which has the consent 
and even the approval of the govern- 
ent and the powerful Greek Ortho- 
(ox Church. What fate lies in store 
lor Rumania’s 1,200,000 Jews also lies 
in the hands of King Carol and Pre- 
ler Goga (see page 9), but the way 
has already been pointed by popular 


which have destroyed Jewish prop- 
erty, and other results of propaganda 
and preaching by Nazi parties, 

In spite of the horrible examples of 
Germany and Rumania, to Jews, Po- 
land is the sorest spot in Europe. The 
country contains 3,300,000 Jews— 
more than any other nation on the 
continent. In 1936, national law vir- 
tually barred Jews from the meat 
trade and from practice of law. Pro- 
vincial governments prohibited Jew- 
ish commerce at local markets. Cur- 
rently, a movement among private cil- 
izens is excluding Jews from member- 
ship in organizations of physicians, 
engineers, barbers, electricians, farm- 
ers, law clerks, landlords, mechanics, 
teachers, gardeners, bookkeepers and 
a dozen other occupational groups, In 
many cases, such membership is nec- 
essary to earn a livelihood; as a result, 
1,000,000 Polish Jews are now partly 
or completely unemployed. Further, 
the government has offered no police 
protection while Jews have been as- 
saulted and beaten, and while Jewish 
property has been destroyed by incen- 
diary fires, bombs, raids and riots. 

In Lithuania, Latvia and Hungary, 
there is a similar apathy on the part 
of government toward occurrences of 
anti-Semitic violence. The citizen- 
ship privileges of 700,000 Jews are 
thereby endangered. But in the six 
anti-Semitic nations of Europe, only 
two facts stand out. The first is that 
Jews are being persecuted in violation 
of international law. For German 
Jews who became Polish after the 
war, for Hungarian Jews who became 
Rumanian at the same time, for other 
minorities who underwent similar 
change, League of Nations agreements 
have been arrived at which provide 
that new citizens shall be in no way 
discriminated against. The second 
fact is that anti-Semitism is but one 
side to nationalism, Giving Germany 
back to the Germans, Poland back to 
the Poles and Rumania back to the 





I may not be so very old 
But you must grant me this— 
My object here, as you will see, 





NOW THEY'RE 
| REALLY CLEAN / 


Put plates and bridges in 
water with a little Stera- 
Kleen. Leave while dress- 
ing, or overnight. Rinse. | 
That’s all. Stera-Kleen 
is the original powder—devel- 
oped by a dentist just to clean 
faise teeth without brushing. 
Clears crevices brushing does- 
n't reach. Quickly, thoroughly, 
it removes blackest Stains, 
tartar, film and tarnish. Made 
by the makers of Staze. Ap- 
roved by Good Housekeeping. 
yet Stera-Kleen from your 
druggist today. Money back 
if not delighted. Don’t risk 
ruining your dentures by ac-} 
ting substitutes. The Phillips, 


& Benjamin Co., 
Waterbury, a 
2 ra Se ee 
DR.SHERWIN’S .% 
Ara-niagan 


Connecticut. 
CLEANS FALSE TEETH WITHOUT BRUSHING 


USE COUPON FOR FREE PACKAGE 
PHILLIPS & BENJAMIN CO., DEPT. 
D-1, Waterbury, Conn. Please send me free, 
& full-size, 10¢ package of Stera-Kleen. 
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1 “ECKMAN'S 
fev A LTeER-TIVE ee 
Supplies the Calcium Your Body Needs 


BUILDS RESISTANCE 
AGAINST COLDS 


: : init 
GETA BOT DRUGGI 








& Wilt-Resistant! 6 colors, Yellow, 
$2 Crimson, Blue, White, Pink, a 10c 
. pkt. of each, all 6 for 18e! Send 





WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


Write a Line 


For This 
Valentine 


You probably have not sent a val- 
entine for a long time but you still 
thrill when you think of the ones all 
covered with lace and hearts that you 
used to get. Write a line to finish the 
verse of this valentine and send it to 
us before February 28, 1938. 


$75.00 in Prizes 


For the best line received we will 
give $25.00. For the twenty lines 
judged next best we will give $2.50 
each. Duplicate prizes will be awarded 
in case of ties. In addition to the 
cash prizes we are also going to give 
free for promptness twenty-one sets 
of silverware to the cash prize win- 
ners. Write your line today for the 
valentine on a pate card or sheet of 
paper and mail it to: 


MY VALENTINE 
121 Capper Bldg., Topeka, Kan. 
Carmen Lane, Millersview, Texas, won first 


prize last year for her last line to the vaientine, 
Send your line today for one of the new prizes, 
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ols {SOWING 


_ YOUR BODY 9 


® & *& “If you suffer with 
RHEUMATISM, STOMACH or 
KIDNEY trouble, NERVOUSNESS, 
CONSTIPATION or other com- 
mon ailment, every meal you eat 
con make your condition Worse,” 
ry this noted author and health authority 


Learn to 


Learn which foods polson your = 2° act 
as medicines. Find out why certain foods should 
never be combined at the same meal. Learn which 
foods help Arthritis, Anemia, Constipation — or 
whatever your particular trouble is. New knowledge 
of Scientifie Nutritional Control is bringing new 
found health and happiness to many who had tried 
everything else without result. Now you, too, can 
learn these vital secrets in the privacy of your home. 
If you are sick or discouraged, you owe it to your- 
self and your family to investigate this modern 
road to Vibrant Health and a happier life. 


This big illustrated book is filled 
with vital facts about common foods 
that will astonish you. It tells 
how you can learn and apply 
natural rules of health that have 
brought mental and physical 
happiness and success to thou- 
sands. Write for Free Book 
today. (Penny post card will 

do.) No cost or obligation, 


‘MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


20th Century Health Institute, Dept. 18 Ai 

742 So, Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free HEALTH BOOK. 

NAMB 


Sete eee teem eee ere cwne coon ae reeten eeeces sores: 


ADDRESS .......... 


ee ee ae nes ee ee nee eee ae neeee one ae eneeeennwmnee= 


AUTO- DIES EL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to bes an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Neckuille. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 .Nashville, Tenn. 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name and address, to 
Christy, Inc., 2665 Broadway, Newark, 
New York. I will bring you a free sample of 
Christy’s magic polishing Cloth, and full 
details how you, as our Local Manager, 
have an opportunity to make §5 to $10 
a day extra in your spare time. 


MAIL ME TODAY 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF RHYMING 
Dictionary and Instruction Book 
on How to Write Popular Son 
Submit best ms, melodies 

for our bonafide, superior Offer. 
MMM Pubs. Dept. 368, 


YORI FOR ‘THE 













GOVERNMI NT 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Man: Ld — 
ee oe apeotnt FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. N178, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Common educa- Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 





tion sufficient, page book with list of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to 
Fee coupon pmality for one of these jobs: 
REND dw veces Raneck sake edanesatias 


sere. « Address 


Rumanians has meant “Out with the 
Jews!” although most Jews are actu- 
ally citizens of the nations where they 
reside, and numerically insignificant. 
AFTER HAMAN: This aggressive, 
nationalist persecution is distinctly a 
new phenomenon, but the story of 
other kinds of anti-Semitism is nearly 
as old as written records, In ancient 
times, according to the Bible book of 
Esther, the grand vizier Haman wrote 
to Ahasuerus, king of Persia: “There 
is a certain people ... and their laws 
are diverse from all people, neither 
keep they the king’s laws; ... it is not 
for the king’s profit to suffer them.” 
Centuries before the time of Haman, 
the Jews had already known persecu- 
tion when they were enslaved in 
Egypt. But under the guidance of 
Moses, the great law-giver, and Joshua, 
his successor, they had migrated from 
Egypt to “the promised land.” This 
corresponded roughly to modern Pal- 
estine and lower Syria. Here, the Jews 
had originated in about 2,000 B. C., 
traditionally as the sons of Jacob. 
Intermarrying with Egyptians and 
Hittites, the Jews became a mixed 
Semitic race. On the whole, its mem- 
bers were pious and _ prosperous, 
bound together in worship of Yahweh 
(Jehovah), whom Moses had revealed 
to them, and observing as well as 
humans could the Ten Commandments 
which Moses had received on Mount 
Sinai. In about the 10th century B. C., 
under David and his son, Solomon, 
the united Hebrew kingdom reached 
its greatest power. After Solomon’s 
death, it split in two: Israel and Judea, 
Later, both nations fell into the hands 
of Assyrians and Babylonians, then 
were conquered by Alexander the 
Great, but Hebrew customs and wor- 
ship survived. In 70 A. D., however, 
when the helmeted legions of Rome 
clanked into Jerusalem and sacked the 
city, the earthly world of Judaism fell, 
Terrified Jews moved to other lands. 
There was little or no persecution 
at the time of this dispersion, or for 
centuries afterwards. Many of the 


4,000,000 Jews then in the world had 
already settled in parts of the Roman 
Empire, and the race was well-known, 


Pathfinder 


Spreading from one end of conti- 
nental Europe to the other, the ney 
immigrants busied themselves chie(! 
as farmers, craftsmen and merchants, 

Usury was a practice to which Jews 
were driven by an over-zealous Ch 
tian world. Between the end of t! 
11th century and the latter half of ¢! 
13th, common men and mighty princes 
alike were captured by a vision—the 
Holy Land recaptured from the Mo 
lems. Five great crusades swept eas! 
to return Palestine to the Christis 
The very first was a signal for a gen- 
eral heretic-hunt at home. 

Jews, although their religion was 
ancestrally the same as that of Chr 
tians, had not recognized Jesus as th 
Messiah promised them by the proph- 
ets. In Jerusalem, their high court, 
the Sanhedrin, had condemned Christ, 
a Jew Who had been baptized in 4 
strange faith, and Whose resulta 
death profoundly affected not 
the Jews, but the whole world as \ 

As “God-murderers,” the Jews of 
Middle Ages were sought out and 
slaughtered by the hundreds. 
were expelled from the medieval gi 
and made to practice the mea 
trades—meanest of which was us 

As traders between the hostile Ch 
tian and Moslem worlds, some J 
had gained considerable wealth. 1 
drew on this capital to lend mo 
And from heavy taxes on the J: 
who in turn were forced to squ 
their Gentile debtors, 
doms drew great portions of t! 
revenue. Jews were expelled fi 
nations in times of prosperity, re 
ed when treasuries were low. 


When Christian bankers succeeded 


them, Jewish ones sank to be pett) 
pawn-brokers, 
Terrible pogroms’ were _ initia 
against them all over Europe when 
the rumor was spread that the B! 

Plague came from Jewish poisoning 

wells. By papal edict, 


‘ 


18th century. 
FREEDOM, ZION: 
suddenness, 


With miracu! 
however, 





Internationa! 


Zionism’s Eager Young Colonists Have Made Palestine Bloom with New Productivity 


medieval king- 


They were still hated. 


Jews were 
forced to wear yellow badges to iden- 
tify themselves. This and many other 
discriminations survived well into the 


the Jew was 


Jan. 
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International 


ludaism’s Home Land Has New Housing 


finally made free. After 1789, the 
French Revolution, with its creed of 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” re- 
made Europe. By 1870, the Jews had 
been granted the same rights as Chris- 
tians in the central and western na- 
tions of the continent. Even in Russia, 
where mass murder and unbelievable 
oppression had been the rule, a new 
kindness to Jews was apparent.7 

For 18 centuries, the Jews had clung 
with magnificent courage to their 
faith, believing that if all else failed, 
idherence to the Old Testament prin- 
ciples of their religion would bring 
final redemption. When they found 
themselves free, they began to leave 
their faith or relax its observances, as 
in the United States. Jewry was thus 
spiritually ill-prepared to survive the 
thunder-crack of the new anti-Semit- 
ism Which is now reaching a climax in 
central Europe. 

As a result, troubled Jewish eyes 
are turning to Judaism’s ancestral land 
and the hill of Zion, where stood Solo- 
mon’s Temple. In Palestine, Zion- 
ists of many countries hope to set up 
a Hebrew home—if possible a sep- 
arate political community ruled by 
and for Jews which can stand as a 
symbol of unity to oppressed Jewry 
everywhere. Thanks to Zionist ef- 
forts, the Jewish population of Pales- 
tine increased from 90,000 in 1914 to 
260,000 ir 1937, mostly near Jerusalem, 
Haifa and Jaffa. Cooperative farms, 
manned by eager young men and wom- 
en colonists, have made the country 
bloom with new productivity. Zion- 
ists now have fine schools in the area, 
including the only Hebrew university 
in the world. They also have Tel-Aviv, 
whose new buildings and 99 per cent 
Jewish population of 100,000 make it 
one of the most remarkable cities on 
earth, But Palestine cannot absorb 
many more Jews, and Zionist propo- 
sals are bitterly opposed by the coun- 
try’s predominantly Arab population. 
_ FLAW: Some Jews see another flaw 
in the Zionist dream. It is based, they 

*A popular misconception links Russia strongly 
with the Jews. The et, however, lost most of its 
ewish population to Poland by post-war treaties. 

dern Russia’s 2,600,000 Jews constitute little more 


‘han ome per cent of its 173,000,000 population, and 
anti-Semitism is a punishable crime. 





say, on the admission that anti-Semit- 
ism cannot be defeated. It is argued 
that Zionism promotes Jewish nation- 
alism, whereas Jews should continue 
to be good citizens working for uni- 
versal respect in their countries of 
residence. 

That they have been good citizens 
has been made abundantly clear by 
the European past. For 1,000 years 
after the dispersion, they lived almost 
unnoticed on the continent, serving 
as useful members of their communi- 
ties. From about 1870 until the Hitler 
wave of anti-Semitism began to spread, 
they proved their worth in no un- 
certain manner. In England, for in- 
stance, it was Disraeli, a baptized Jew, 
whose statesmanship made Victoria 
Empress of India. More recently, in 
France, it was Leon Blum, a Jew, who 
saved the nation from a dangerous 
internal crisis in 1936. .In Germany, 
it was the Jews as well as the Teutons 
who made the Empire and the Reich 
Europe’s greatest home of learning in 
all branches of knowledge. Two Jews 
who have profoundly affected the 
thought of the world were the gentle 
Benedict de Spinoza of Holland and 
the revolutionary Karl Marx,aGerman. 

In the United States, where the Jew 
has always had freedom under law, 
the roll is equally impressive. It was 
Haym Salomon, a patriot and a Jew, 
who was one of the largest single fi- 
nancial backers of the American Revo- 
lution. Today, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
a member of the Jewish race, is fourth 
ranking executive of the nation as 
Secretary of the Treasury; his dis- 
tinguished father was Ambassador to 
Turkey. Herbert H. Lehman, a Jew 
and governor of New York, is backed 
not only by the great Jewish-owned 
New York Times, probably the world’s 
best newspaper, but by thousands of 
Gentiles who regard him as a good 
administrator. Benjamin Cardozo and 
Louis Brandeis are both Jews and both 
members of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Examples of good and distinguished 
Jewish citizenship could be multi- 
plied endlessly. In every country in 
which they have lived, because of the 
tradition which teaches them that 
learning is one of the finest endeavors 
of man, Jews have been outstanding 
in the professions. In America, al- 
though immigrant Jews have helped 
crowd the nation’s slums, they have 
also helped swell the ranks of out- 
standing Americans, 

In certain European nations, Jews 
are now being treated with a despotic 
inhumanity which may wel] make 
future historians wonder if 20th cen- 
tury man was truly civilized. There 
is no evidence, however, that the Jew- 
ish problem everywhere is not caused 
fundamentally by ignorance and mis- 
understanding. The hope of the Jews 
lies here: ignorance and misunder- 
standing have been eliminated almost 
completely in the past; they can be 
conquered completely in the future. 
But, to build a world in which Jew 
and Gentile can live side by side in 
friendship, the Gentile as well as 
the Jew must help, 


For ready relief from the suffocat- 
ing agonies of asthmatic attacks, 
try Dr.Schilfmann’s ASTHMADOR, 
The standby of thousands for over 


70 years, ASTHMADOR aids in 
clearing the head—helps make 
breathing easier —allows restiul 
sleep. At your druggist's in powdes, 
cigarette or pipe mixture form. 
For free sample write Dept. PA 


R. SCHIFFMANN Co. 
les Angeles Celilornia 





no matter how 
long standing 


RUPTURE 


or what size is 
promptly and 
permanently 
relieved at Dr. Pierce’s Invalids Hotel. You 
will be able to throw away your truss perma- 
nently if treated by our surgeons who make 
Hernia a specialty. Terms moderate .., 
Write for free booklet. 
Dr. Pierce’s Clinic, Dept. 7, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK, 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Mlinots 










Stop in 7 to 10 Minutes 





It-is now easy to end rheumatism 
pains. 7 to 10 minutes will prove it to 
you. The test will cost you nothing. 

So why suffer another day from the 
agony of this painful ailment when you 
can secure MUSCLE-RUB, the new prep- 
aration that not only conquers the pains 
of rheumatism but also lumbago, sciat- 
ica, neuralgia, as well as the less serious 
lameness of muscles and joints? It is 
no longer necessary to dose the sys- 
tem with internal medicine. The entire 
MUSCLE-RUB treatment is a _ simple 
liguid, applied directly to the limbs, 
shoulders, neck, face, or back—wherever 
the trouble may be. There is no burning 
—no irritation, All pain stops as if by 
magic. Even chronic and severe condi- 
tions respond so amazingly that seldom 
is more than a bottle needed. 

We urge only that you make this test. 
MUSCLE-RUB is now obtainable in the 
$1.00 large family size. Buy it today. 
Use one-half the bottle and if you are 
not amazed and delighted with the re- 
Sults, return the remaining half to us 
and we will refund your money. 

 peepenqeess mga oe ee, ee 
ACE PRODUCTS COMPANY, } 
807 Haddon Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 


Please send me large family size bottle of 
MUSCLE-RUB. I enclose $1.00. Send cash, 
staxnps or money order. 


Name 


Address 
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DIET BOOK FAFE/ 


—to all who i from sSepeetion. neu: 

saneg and liv, re,colds, 

iliousness, eaten Cont Contains the 
compnere story ( (inet diet lists) of the re- 

tment that bas 


wned mi trea 
helped “J find th pe road to health. Sent 


free to allwho ask---write today for your copy! 


DRINK YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 

joy teeing "oe Saab Pen fi 
nm 

S7stis" Miners wats Saat sid 


--- to your regular drinking water. 

Grasy’ Water Cryetals makes 15 ~ of of thie healthful. mineral 
water ready to drink. Enough for 30-day treatment. Costs less than 

to. a gation) Start today! Write a diet book. Drink your way 

to health! Buy Crazy Water Crystals from your druggist. 


TRY THE NEW POWDERED FORM—J¢’s Always Fresh! 
CRAZY WATER CO. Dept.0-3, Mineral Wells, Texas 


Important To Victims Of 









FREE BOOK, just out, reveals amazing information of 
vital importance to victims of Asthma attacks and Bron- 
chial Coughs. Write for your copy today if Asthma attacks 
are robbing you of sleep, strength, and health—if you gasp 


for breath—if you cough and wheeze. Even if you have 
eaffered for years and think your case is hopeless, Get Book. 
It has opened the doors to blesséd relief for thousands of others — it 
may do so for you! Send no money. No obligation. Your em, of this 
= book is yours absolutely FREE. No matter where you live, write 

ay. M.L. Maymann, 7221 State Life Bidg., | s, ind. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TRI scales, (3) gets better then worse, 


let us send you a FREE iT of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 





If you have a skin trouble that 


best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and en no more visi- 
You, too, may find 
Write today, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


ble than water. 
= night’s rest."’ 
° 


DR. J. E, 


your ‘“‘first 
@ postal will 





RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sctatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.”. In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation to 
any sufferer sending their address promptly 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-T Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


ARD EXPERT 


exposes gambler’s systems of stacking the 
deck, marking cards, ete. Particulars mailed 
free. Box 567, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


RONCHITS 


fering more than 30 
ears from chronie Bron- 

chitis I discovered a preparation 

which quickly relieved my tormenting 

bronchial spasms. It goes right to the seat of the 
trouble. Checks constant coughing, difficult breathing. 
Write for FREE PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET today. 


REV. J. 3. RICHARDS, Dept. 24, HARPSTER, OHIO 


RELIEVED...1TCHING STOPPED 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, rashes, pim- 
ples, athlete’s foot, and other externally caused skin 
tions, use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. 
SCRIPTION. Greaseless, stainless, dries fast. 
re: most intense itching in a hurry. A 35c trial 
at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PrAsscrcotion 


























PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Alphabet Game 


Here is an instructive, entertaining 
little game for children’s parties. Each 
player is given a sheet of paper with 
the letters of the alphabet written on 
it in colored ink, and a pencil. 

The game is to see who can most 
quickly fill in each space opposite the 
letters with the name of an animal, 








beginning with the various letters. 
For instance, A—antelope, B—beaver, 
C—cow. 


For variation, the names of fruits, 
streets of your city, cities throughout 
the country, trees or famous people 
may be used. If fruits are designated, 
A might be followed by avacado; 
B, banana; C}cherry, and so on, For 
cities, A might be Atlanta; B, Browns- 
ville; C, Cheyenne; D, Denver—and, 
finally, Z, Zion, 





. 

Brain Teaser 

Three simple fractions are equal in 
value to the fractions 8/9, 2/7 and 3/5. 
The sum of the first two numerators 
equals the third numerator; the sum 
of the first two denominators equals 
the third denominator. What are the 
fractions? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—At the end 
of the two minutes the radius of the 
small reel would be two inches, while 
that of the large reel would be 2.45 
inches. 

———_-- 


Smiles 
Mrs. Gabber (nagging)—You were 
always a fault-finder! 
Gabber—Yes, dear; I 
why I found you. 


guess that’s 


Student Frisby—What? You flunk- 
ed that course again? 

Student Zceron—What do you ex- 
pect? They gave me the same exam, 

Zoole—Bragson talks a great deal 
about his family tree, 

Kulper—Yes, a family tree is much 
like other trees; the smallest twigs do 
the most rustling, 








Mr. Skjold—Another new outfit! My 
dear, you are extravagant. You spend 
money for unnecessary clothes. 

Mrs. Skjold—Absurd! Unnecessary 
clothes are not in fashion. 












Pathfinder 


Here’s the Way 
to Treat Rupture 


A Marvelous Home Treatment That Any 
Can Use on Any on Ruptur: 
Large or Small 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Thousands of ruptured men and w 
will rejoice to know that the full pla 
which Capt. Collings treated himse!t 
double rupture, from which he was | 
less and bedridden for years will be 
free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and addr 
Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., Box 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a, 
to find out and you may bless the day 
sent for it. Hundreds have already 
ported satisfactory results following + 
free offer. Send right away—NOW 
fore you put down this paper, 


CATARRH or SINUS 


irritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phlegm. filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing,and Sinus headaches caused by nasal congestion 
Relief or Your Money Back. Ar all Druggist’s. Send 
Post Card for Free Treatment Chart.65 yearsin business 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 131, TOLEDO, 0. 
RAISE GUINEA PIGS for Us 


« MAKE MONEY. Thousands ne 


ne 


Laboratory Research. We supply 

ers and buy the young. Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research Supply 
Phila, Pa 


Corp., Dept. A-8, 2436 W. York St.. 


JAN. 2 21938 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —— Soa I yr 
_ —Modern Romances, | y° 
American Fruit Open Read (Boys) 16 mos 
















Grower, 2 yrs. Parent's M 
—Breeder’s Gazette, = 2 ae. agasine, 
2 yrs. —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 


—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
— Arts Needlecraft, 


—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs 
—Romantic Magazine, | Fr. 
—Screen Book, 1 yr. 
yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 7°? 
—Household Magazine, —Trte Confessions, | yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution in the list of magaz!! 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one weraress. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
— remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON 
. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked t? 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


an to sell or exchange’? Do you want 

Have 7° want help help? Want to work PR:2, table business at 

home, through the ? PATHFIN read by more than 

« million families. Tell your story to these interested ers 
he few sible words. 


hed Makes —60. ay a word; minimum fourteen words. 


itial and of figures, as well as each part of the 
Bach ind address. will be counted ea words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 












AGENTS WANTED 





cR OWN SHOES FREE and Big Quick Cash Profits 





elling Amazing New Kushiontred Shoes. Experi- 
ence es $30 Sample outfit free. Tanners, 
27 ¢ , Boston, Mass. © my 
LL a OLD ESTABLISHED LINE. 100% profit, 


nake big money, Ampco, 32 Union 8t., Malden, Mass. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
pa rt or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


k finder, Washington, D. C. 

ASTROLOGY 
LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
date, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chicago. 

AVIATION 
AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Puture. 
e, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
al Aviation Service. S8trathmoor Station, 
Q-2, Detroit, Michigan. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY in floor surfacing with electric 

sanding machines. Get into something for yourself 

and be your own boss. Start with as little as $75.00. 

ried and proven money-maker. Learn to run one 

4 an hour. No previous experience required. Write 
D. E. Wing, Box R, Central Station, Toledo, Ohio 

—_— 

CANARIES 

RAISE CANARIES; Men—Women; 

Wonderful new Profitable business. 
arkets waiting. Small investment. 

nois Bird Co., Dept. 244, Olney, II 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


0,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
Educational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 











at 





naa 


ne Eee 


‘i 








Get into this 
We buy, other 
eee Booklet. 








All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for 

ed courses. Complete details and bargain catalog 
Free. Send name. Nelson Company, 3242 Manhattan 
i ling, Chicago. 





USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


BARGAINS IN LAND! Where crops are dependable. 

ashington, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and North Dakota. Literature. Impartial advice. 
Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


———  BEMALE HELP WANTED 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOMB. Pay 2c per 


urd. Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cos- 
me 5, (P), Hynes, California. 


MAKE UP TO $23 WEEKLY; receive Free Dresses 
t Show friends Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses. No 
Experience unneces- 


Inc., Dept. 687, 














canvassing. Full or spare time. 
sary. Outfit furnished. Janalene, 
anapolis, Ind. 


ADDRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 

National advertiser. lc per sample, plus comm., 

p bonus. Pay weekly. Spare time, easy work. Every- 

t ing furnished. Sampling Division, Box 55-DAG, 
ick Station, N. Y. C. 


RN GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 

xperience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
Home Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide 

ibutors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 95. 


DRESS OUR POSTCARDS. Rate 2c card. Every- 
ng 2. Write, Western Traders, (A), 
Gate, Calif. 











FROG RAISING 


ROGS!” We | Buy! Good prices year round! 


RAISE FROGS!” 
Small pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 


erican Frog Canning ( 145-A) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 
INSTRUCTION 


138 GOVERNMENT JOBS. Start 











$105-$175 month. 


Dependable. Prepare immediately for next exami- 
tions. Experience usually unnecessary. Full par- 
ars—list positions, Free. Write today. Franklin 
itute, Dept. N13, Rochester, N. Y. 
BE BEAUTIFUL—Professional instructions in fash- 
able makeup. Illustrated. Housewives’ Section. 
ecial price 75c! Seacross Publications, 10 West 


New York, N. Y. 
NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 
rieties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 
ines, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. Vegetable 
nd Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
ery, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 
> LD MONEY FOR SAL 
BARGAINS! Rare Collection of Coins for Sale—Con- 
tining United States Large Copper Cent over 80 
old, Plying Eagle Cent, Copper Nickel Cent, 
ze Cent before 1866, Rare 1922 Cent, 2c Piece, 
Piece, Half Dime, Civil War Cent, Old Confed- 
ate Bill, 5 Different Foreign Coins from 5 different 
tries and Our Complete Large Ilustrated Buyin ng 
Selling Catalogue. All for Only $1 Postpai 
't wait! Send $1 Now for this Rare Collection. 
rey refunded on not satisfied. Romanocoinshop, 
Collectors Dept. 60, Nantasket, Mass. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
for pile suffering. 


Wonderful Treatment 

If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 








> 












the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
300-C22 Page 


Page Co., Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Cottage Cheese Dishes 


Not only is cottage cheese an in- 
expensive food, but it is a versatile 
one, lending itself especially well to 
salads and desserts. One of the best 
liked cottage cheese salads is stuffed- 
prune salad. Remove the prune pits 
and stuff the prunes with the cheese. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise dressing. Dates or figs may be 
substituted for the prunes, 

An unusual, but wholesome dessert 
is cottage cheese custard. It can be 
made in the morning and kept in the 
refrigerator for the evening meal. The 
ingredients needed include: three 
well-beaten eggs, one-third cup sugar, 
one and a half cups cottage cheese 
(strained), one and a half cups milk, 





one-fourth teaspoon salt and one- 
fourth teaspoon vanilla. 
Combine the ingredients in the 


order given. Turn the mixture into 
buttered custard cups, place in a pan 
of hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven for from one and a quarter to 
one and one-half hours. The recipe 
fills about seven custard cups. When 
cool place in refrigerator. Serve the 
custard cold. 


Week's Hints 


q For the best results when mop- 
ping linoleum-covered floors or var- 
nished wooden floors, go easy on the 
water but don’t spare the soap suds. 

q Peroxide of hydrogen will re- 
move perfume stains from linen 
dresser scarfs. 

q Parsley washed with hot water 
keeps its flavor better and is easier 
to chop. 

G For delicious bacon waffles, lay a 
thin slice of bacon on top of the batter 
in each section of the waflle iron. 











PATENTS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 

free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.”" Fully explain many inter- 
esting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
lay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., istered Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 52-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C 

PHOTO FINISHING 

THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin 


Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 








a 


SCHOOLS 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 8AL3, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Rhyming Dictionary—Songwriters’ Guide. 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Publishers, Dept. 36A, Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbjan Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. 
poem nn Sent offer. Richard Bros., 
Blig. Chi 








Send best 
14 Woods 


VENTRILOQUISM 





TLOQUISM—*"How to become a Ventriloquist.” 

12 simple lessons. 
postpaid. Darvill, 
cisco, California. 


Anyone can learn. 25 cents 
54 McAllister Street, San Fran- 
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TLESD 





The most excruciating pains of Sciatica, Rheumatism, Ar- 
thritis, Gout, Lumbago, Neura Muscles and Joints give 
ho like magie under this far-famed Rattlesnake Oil com- 
geund ointment. Nothing in all the world is in as high 
vor for pain relief as Rattlesnake Oil Compound. If you 
follow the simple directions even the first ap- 
plication gives relief in the most stubborn cases. 
SEND NO MONEY Action now brings quick relief. 
Order a by posteard or tele- 
= Pay postman only $1.00, plus postage on arrival. 
f not satisfied after using half of jar, return balance and 
wet your dollar back. 


THE RATTLESNAKE PRODUCTS CO. 





Dept. 1001 Coral Gabies, Fila. 
$3.90 Truss FREE tein; 
Money 
now or ever— you get t for trying s 
rupture method — - AL yt relief in most 
cases. Doctor's Invention — Different. No Leg 


Straps, no Elastic Belts or + -~ Bands. Does not 


gouge or en ——s, , tes severe pres- 
sure. Holds iN. Cannot slip. 
to wear. ure Up “No harness. Method 


sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 
E. 0. KOCH, 9075 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Me, 


WOMEN’S AILMENTS 





Huntington, W. Va.—Mrs. 
Donna Watters, 2114 Jeffer- 
son Ave., says: “I was pale, 


thin and dreadfully nervous. 
Headaches and backache as- 
sociated with functional dis- 
turbances made me misera- 
ble. After I had used Dr, 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion I enjoyed eating and I 
gradually gained weight and 
wasn’t so nervous.” Buy Dr. 
Prescription in liquid or 





strength 
Pierce’s 
tablets from your druggist today. 


and 
Favorite 





HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE snore’ 


Garlic - Parsiey Tab- 

lets used regular! 
according to directions lower the bloo 
pressure and relieve headaches and dizzi- 
ness in the great majority of cases. Dr. 
Frederic Damrau, eminent New York phy- 
sician, reports-such relief in 22 out of 26 
cases. ALLIMIN Tablets are for sale by 
good drug stores everywhere in two sizes 
—B650c and $1.00. When you buy, insist on 
getting the genuine ALLIMIN, For free 


copy of valuable booklet write 
VAN PATTEN CO., 54 W. IiMinois St., Chicago 


FOOT 









blisters, 
and feet. 
ATHLETE'S po . + RINGWORM of the 
and feet is caused by a moldlike fungi or 
parasite known as Tinea Trichopyton. 


T 


Ne Fuss . + » No Muss .« « 


YOU BE THE JUDGE 
Send No Money ° . ° Pay No Postage 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS ONLY 
Try it for ten days at our risk, if Relieved 
tirety Satisfied send $1.00 in full payment otherwise 
return unused portion Witheut Further Obligation. 
ADAMS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. P, 7320 Tireman Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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, How does it 
affect YOU? 


~ AR te pala ete pest. “8g eM IRR Sa a2 AME seer nap ty) edly = 
~ : 


The World War. . . biggest story since 
Napoleon... started the avalanche of news that started 
the general bewilderment that started the mass hysteria 
that started the complication of world affairs that started 
more news that started more bewilderment that started 
more hysteria that has us all chasing our own tails. 


Tuere is a general mass hysteria showers its news-broadcasts from coast to coast. 





in the world today. People are bewildered. They Extra editions of newspapers. ..news reels in the 
| find themselves in doubt and confusion. Why? m™ovies...the world today suffers News Indigestion. 
Because of an avalanche of news that pours over But there is one way to find order in the chaos of to- 
them day after day. The daily output of one press day’s news—PATHFINDER—which brings you a di- 


association, for gest of the important news of the week clearly, con- 
: fi , ArT instance, has cisely, comprehensively. PATHFINDER is the only 
i SATIIC ANIL EL increased from news weekly published right in Washington, D. C.— 
15,000 words in center of world interest today. It has the largest cir- 
1900 to 200,000 culation of any news weekly. It is the most quoted 




















e in 1937. Radio magazine—regardless of character—in the country. 
BOSS Se eee eee 


52 ISSUES FOR $1.00 A YEAR 


PATHFINDER is America’s most popular news weekly—you can ¢ 
it 52 issues for only $i1—~-less than 2c an issue! You can’t afford t 
without this important news weekiy at this low price. Actnow. > 
in this coupon without delay! 


Pam ang Murine 


Please send me PATHFINDER regularly for a year. I enclose $1 
for one year—52 issues; ( ) $2.00 for three years—156 issues. 


PD -a avians weep v'SUielep 6 R00 80s 6 op ee OPED © 2 60's ¥SRE Meha ReN 





